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Two Important Decisions 


The business men of the United States, through 
their organizations, federated in the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States of America, 
favor the creation of a Permanent Tariff Com- 
mission, bi-partisan in character, with authority 
to gather information and without authority to 
ek recommendations except when requested. 


Authority to submit the question was conferred 
upon the Board of Directors by resolutions 
passed at the First Annual Meeting of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States of 
America, January, 1913. 


The vote was finally reached June 14, 1913, 


forty-five days, the time allowed by the By- 
Laws, ee since the submission of the 
question to the constituent members. 


REFERENDUM ON TARIFF COMMISSION. 


Number of votes in favor of 715 
IIe Gan Welty URN nec csty nneenseccncnscqsnsezesececoonnse 9 








The business men of the United States, through 
their organizations, federated in the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States of America, op- 
pose the provisos in the Sundry Civil Bill, placing 
on theappropriation for enforcement of Antitrust 
Laws, a prohibition of its use for the prose- 
cution of labor and agricultural combinations. 


The question was submitted to the members by 
reason of a resolution unanimously adopted by 
the Directors of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States of America, at their meeting 
in April, 1913. 


The vote was finally reached June 14, 1913, 
forty-five days, the time allowed by the By- 
Laws, having elapsed since the submission of the 
question to the constituent members. 


REFERENDUM ON SUNDRY CIVIL BILL. 


Number of votes in favor 2) 
Number of votes opposed.. 669 








(Full details on pages 8 and 9) 
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Secretarial Training 


In the last issue of Tur Natrion’s BUSINEsS ap- 
peared an announcement of the course of study 
for commercial secretaries, as arranged by the 
Graduate School of Business Administration of 
Harvard University. 

One of the leading commercial dailies of New 
York City has seen fit to criticize the course. 
The criticism makes three points: first, that the 
field is small; second that there is nothing more 
to be regretted than the special training of a 
man for a position which then fails to open to 
him, and third, that the course will not produce 
such practical men as if picked up or evolved 
locally. 

In view of the great interest that ordinarily 
attaches to the editorial statements of the period- 
ical in question, it is to be regretted that the 
training of commercial secretaries should be the 
subject of attack. This must arise from lack of 
actual touch with the problem that is now pres- 
ent with the commercial bodies of America. 
There is certainly not one secretary in active 
work who would fail to grasp at an opportunity 
for fuller preparation were it given to him. 
Furthermore, the multiplication of commercial 
organizations has been so rapid that any hap- 
hazard way of selecting secretaries should be re- 
garded as unsatisfactory. Out of 4,500 com- 
mercial organizations there are frequent changes 
of secretaries. This can arise from discontent on 
both sides and is weakening to the organization, 
for it interferes with any well-directed campaign 
of local development. 


The Value of Training 


The second point made as to the sadness of 
preparing men for positions that are not then 
open, may safely be considered as of little mo- 
ment. 

This criticism was based on. the failure of 
plans to prepare men for consular positions of 
which, at the outside, only 350 could be available. 

The special value of the Harvard course for 
commercial secretaries is that it will first give a 
training in general business matters and then a 
special training. There is so much room for well 
trained men in business at the present time, that 
no man need hesitate relative to the course for 
fear that there will be no opening when he has 
completed the course. Also in view ofthe fact that 
many larger organizations employ several men 
in secretarial work, the nurmber of organizations 
in existence would by no means indicate the total 
number of men that would be needed for com- 
mercial organization work. 

In the first year the following general subjects 
may be studied: 

Business Law. 

Accounting. 

Industrial Organization. 

Business Statistics. 

Railroad Organization. 

Investments. 

In the second year the following general sub- 
jects may be selected: 

Corporation Finance. 

The Railroad and the Shipper. 

Foreign Trade. 

European Trade. 

South American Trade 

There is one sadder condition than that of the 
trained man who can not find a position. It is 
the man of natural ability who is untrained and 
therefore has not a solid equipment of other 
men’s gains in knowledge to keep him going and 
rising in any line of endeavor that he may un- 
dertake. 


Breadth Needed 


The third point made by the paper in question 
is in favor of selecting a secretary from local 
material. Whether trained or untrained, the man 
for any executive position in connection with a 
commercial organization should not be picked 
out by the mere accident of locality. Local ma- 
terial is satisfactory only when a man trained 
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locally, in some other line, has breadth of view 
and knowledge of the trend of current events and 
is thus able to lead his city out into the broad 
type of campaign which is now regarded as the 
effective one. 

The critic says that there is an oversupply of 
“trade boomers.”” The “trade boomer” will dis- 
appear as the trained secretary comes into sight. 
The “boomer” represents a man of noise, not a 
man of study who, considering all the factors 
that enter into the present conditions of his city 
and all the factors that might be brought to- 
gether to influence a greater city, proceeds along 
definite lines of campaigning. The trained secre- 
tary pays his first and most earnest attention to 
the city in which he works, the conditions of its 
business, and the state of mind of its men. Hav- 
ing interested his locality in its own improvement 
and betterment and also in its own reasons for 
anticipating a greater future, he makes the men 
of the locality themselves become the best adver- 
tisers of the locality and “booming”’ or artificial 
advertising methods become no longer necessary. 

(uotations would be appropriate here from a 
letter written by the President of the American 
Association of Commercial Executives, M. B. 
Trezevant, of the New Orleans Association of 
Commerce. 


“It has been clearly evident to those men who have 
been professionally engaged in this work for a num- 
ber of years that the need is for greater specializa- 
tion and more thorough technical training, particu: 
larily on the economic side of municipal development 
via the route of the commercial association. 

It is with genuine pleasure that I welcome this 
new venture into university specialization and it will 
very sincerely gratify me to be of the least assistance 
in forwarding this movement. There is an enormous 
field for development of this character of work.” 


Social Service Work 


One feature of this issue of THE NAaTION’s 
Business which warrants close scrutiny and con- 
sideration, involves details which mark the dif- 
ference between commercial organizations in this 
country and commercial organizations in the 
Old World. 

Four pages are devoted to showing various 
phases of social service and.of interest in social 
welfare that are carried on by organizations 
which, according to the exact meaning of their 
names, should be devoted to business and to 
business only. 

It will be found that under the inspiration of 
the business men of this country a tendency has 
been fostered on the part of business organiza- 
tions to sympathize with social welfare work and 
in many cases actually to initiate it. The story of 
these lines of activity covers interest in hous- 
ing, in labor conditions, in the general direction 
of charities, in the promotion of recreation and 
in civic improvement of every kind. 

In European countries where society is very 
much more mechanized than here, all such wel- 
fare functions have long ago been reduced to a 
system and arranged for outside of Chamber of 
Commerce activities. 

In this new country where at the beginning the 
challenge to effort prompted the rapid develop- 
ment of commercial enterprise without stopping 
to give close attention to social welfare, there 
has later come this impulse to bring within the 
scope of the commercial organization all those 
factors that will tend to make a. better, happier, 
safer city; for business men have come to see 
that the truly representative commercial orga- 
nization has to be much more than one to “boom” 
for forced development. The rapid development 
of the city and its problems which may be said to 
characterize the last thirty years of American 
life, has made it necessary that the business men, 
themselves leaders in the community, shall under- 
take to guide the development along the higher 
lines of community needs while still attending 
carefully to commercial and material needs. 

Hence these details regarding social welfare 
can be safely spoken of as unique. They are 
part of the American determination that bad 
things shall be improved and good things made 
better, in order that the community in which each 
man is interested may be the best of its kind. 

One clear impression is left by. the study of 
these various phases of activity, namely that in 
each locality there is its own standard of Com- 
mittee work or of activity. Each community 


has been applying its own genius to its own 
needs, which results in making a story of en- 
deavor that is impressive because of its variety. 

This study of efforts will undoubtedly prove 
suggestive in many communities where the com- 
mercial organization is only now beginning to 
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feel its power for community good. No slavish 
copying of other methods is recommended. The 
details furnished in this issue of THE NATION’s 
3USINESS will simply serve to stimulate to effort ; 
each locality must study its own needs and ap- 
ply its own methods. 

The tendency of commercial organizations to 
take up the campaign for the commission form of 
city government has evidently been strong. This 
again shows the growing importance of the busi- 
ness man and his opinion in each community. 
One word of caution might perhaps be properly 
given. It is to suggest that the commission form 
of government must not be regarded as a “cure 
all.” Neither commission form of government 
nor, in fact, any form of government can find its 
actual parallel in business life. 
dertaken for profit and no city government should 
seek profit. The touch of business in the matter 
is that in expenditures there shall be method, 
wise control, effective use of resources. The 
profit phase is and must ever be absent. 

The summing up of the pages devoted to social 
welfare in this issue is one that is most gratify- 
ing in its broad nationalism. Each part of our 
great nation is alive with the same generous im- 
pulse toward better things in municipal house- 
keeping. 


Jusiness is un- 





Spreading the News 


The Wichita Business Association of Kansas, 
and the Memphis Business Men’s Club of 
Tennessee, both buy space in local newspapers 
at regular advertising rates for the purpose of 
publishing a miniature newspaper page dealing 
with those facts of their organizations which 
should be known by the public. 

In the case of Wichita this has been an evolu- 
tion from the Bulletin entitled “Working for 
Wichita” which was published by the Business 
Association. The Bulletin was prepared because 
there was some criticism that the newspapers 
did not devote the space they should to the activi- . 
ties of the Association and to its various bureaus. 
The general title “Working for Wichita” now 
heads a miniature page in the Eagle and the Bea- 
con of that city. It is a straight advertising prop- 
osition. 

This brings up a point which should be earnest- 
lv considered by all commercial organizations. 
Their officials are sometimes prompted to criticise 
local newspapers because not all those things are 
included which the officials would like to see. 
In the vast majority of cases this is uot an indi- 
cation of any lack of local patriotism on the 
part of the papers, but is due to the fact that 
events are not given a news character. News- 
papers want news. All local events are locally 
interesting to a proportion of the readers of every 
paper. The doings of a commercial organiztion 
can be given a news character im most cases. It 
represents a !itthke more labor on the part of of- 
ficials in preparing and announcing facts, but it 
is 2 labor that pays well in that it represents an 
approach to the mind .of the majority of the 
dwellers in a city who can not be reached by any 
other means than through the impressions re- 
ceived from news columns. 





National Expenditures 


Elsewhere in this issue will be found the 
striking Budget figures furnished by Harvey S. 
Chase, a former member of the President’s Com- 
mission on Economy and Efficiency. He has 
lifted out of the President’s Budget Message of 
February 26, 1913, which was not widely cir- 
culated, nor read, the essence of the whole con- 
tention in favor of a National Budget :—namely 
the ease with which national expenditures can be 
understood in their broad relations to each other 
and thenational revenues. 

This feature must be kept clearly in mind as 
the justification for a constantly re-iterated re- 
quest that the Executive and Legislative branches 
shall continue to take the public—the source of 
all governmental power in this country—into 
their confidence relative to finances. 

“The fact that ours is the only great nation” 
said President Taft in February, “whose Govern- 
ment is doing business without a budget has not 
been a dominant reason for departure from one 
hundred and twenty-three years of precedent. 
Such procedure is based on common experience 
and common sense.” : 
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The Administrative and General sections in the 
new Tariff Bill have been overshadowed by the 
sections setting forth the schedule of duties and 
the Income Tax. 

The Administrative Section and General sec- 
tion should be carefully considered. [a but 
few instances have the provisions of these Sec- 
tions been discussed, and there is but little na- 
tional knowledge relative to the significance of 
the various paragraphs. 

Every recent Tariff Bill has had administra- 
tive features in addition to the Statute of June 
10, 1890 which was entitled “An Act to Simplify 
the Laws in Relation to tlie Collection of Reve- 
nues.” As time has progressed, administrative 
features have become more and more compli- 
cated because of the increasingly involved char- 
acter of our imports from abroad. The Admin- 
istrative Sections of the new Tariff Bill make in 
some particulars such sweeping changes as to 
render tariff reprisals possible on the part of 
other nations. In view of the importance of 
the matter, there are set forth in succeeding 
pages various paragraphs from Section Three 
and from Section Four. 

Some of these are in full, some are summar- 
ized and some merely refer to similar paragraphs 
of the Payne-Aldrich Bill. Associated with 
these paragraphs are a number of comments 
made by Hon. A. J. Peters of Massachusetts, a 
majority Member of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee of the House, explaining why adminis- 
trative changes had been made. 

In addition, there are included here and there 
comments from The Merchant’s Association of 
New York, the Boston Chamber of Commerce, 
and the Association of Commerce of Chicago. 
There is also reprinted in full a letter from the 
American Chamber of Commerce in Paris, rel- 





Administrative Features of the Tariff 





ative to the significance of some of the proposed 
changes. At the time of going to press there 
was received in the office of Tur Narion’s 
BustNess too late for inclusion, the transla- 
tion of a letter addressed by the Chamber of 
Commerce of Paris (the most important of all 
French Chambers) to the Minister of Commerce, 
Industry, Post.and Telegraph. 


Foreign Nations Protest. 


The letter draws particular attention to para- 
graphs U, V, W and X of Section III. These 
paragraphs which propose to authorize the in- 
spection of the books of foreign manufacturers 
who export goods to the United States, have 
aroused protest from many nations. The point 
has been made both directly and indirectly in 
these protests that these provisions involve in 
relation to foreign manufacturers in their home 
cities the same problem that would be involved 
should the Consul General of any foreign coun- 
try, located in New York, send one of his clerks 
to a manufacturer in that city for an investiga- 
tion of the manufacturer’s books prior to export- 
ing from this country. An important inter- 
national question is involved in this matter. It 
is now generally believed in Washington that 
these paragraphs will be modified by the Senate 
Comittee. 

Section IV contains a number of general state- 
ments that could not properly be included else- 
where in the new Tariff Bill, Paragraph E 
which refers to countervailing duties against 
bounty-fed exports is of particular moment, be- 
cause of its close relation to the question of free 
sugar. 

Section IV, Paragraph J deals with the subject 
of discriminatory duties against goods brought 





Bill Explained 


to this country in foreign vessels from countries 
with which there is ro treaty with the United 
States. This paragraph is of slight importance, 
as no enforcement of a discriminating duty has 
taken piace for many years, though the legisla- 
tion has appeared in practically the same form 
for a long time past. The failure 
due to the fact that there are treaties with all 
countries of any importance from whom goods 


are received in vessels not of the United States. 


to enforce is 


Preferential Duty. 


There is, however, in Paragraph J a subsec- 
tion, Number 7, of great moment, for it offers in 
effect a subsidy of five per cent rebate in duties 
on goods imported in American vessels. This 
subsection has also brought protest from various 
countries of the world. The Chamher of Com- 
merce of Paris says regarding this in its letter 
to the Minister of Commerce, Industry, Post and 
Telegraph, above referred to, “The advantage 
thus offered to shippers by American boats seems 
to us to be contradictory to present treaty agree- 
ment.” There is a general understanding in Wash- 
ington that this subsection will be struck out in 
the Senate. 

In Section IV, “Dumping duties” are provided 
against articles which compete with American ar- 
ticlesand whichare exported from their countries 
at prices less than their home market price; this 
special duty is to equal the difference between 
the export and home market prices, but is not to 
exceed 15% ad valorem, and has an exception 
for goods which regularly pay 50% ad valorem. 
Protest has been made that the regulation as to 
“dumping duties” should apply to articles on the 
free list as well as those upon which duty is 
charged. 
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Section Three of the Tariff Bill Detailed 











Paragraph A. That the Act entitled “An Act to 
simplify the laws in relation to the collection of the 
revenues,” approved June tenth, eighteen hundred 
and ninety, as amended, be further amended to read 
as follows: ; 

Paragraph B. Defines that merchandise imported 
into the United States, shall be held to be the prop- 
erty of the person to whom the same is consigned. 

Paragraph B Explained. 

“It is proposed to change the existing law by ad- 
ding the sentence— 

That for the purpose of this act bringing or caus- 
ing merchandise to be brought within the territorial 
limits of the United States shall be construed to be 
an attempt to enter or introducé the same into the 
commerce of the United States. 

This is to meet the decision in the following case: 

United States v. Twenty-five Packages of Panama 
Hats. Castillo, claimant. T. D., 32737, July 23, 1912, 
Circuit Court of Appeals, Second Circuit. 

In this case it was held that the provisions of 
section 9, customs administrative act, June 10, 1890, 
as amended by section 28, subsection 9, act of August 
5, 1909, are penal in character and must be strictly 
construed and are not applicable to goods until an 
entry of the same, has been actually made or at- 
tempted. In spite of the fact that the foreign con- 
signor or shipper sold or consigned the goods to a 
resident of this country and filed with the United 
States consul at Panama, to be forwarded to the 
collector of customs at New York, invoices in which 
the merchandise was deliberately undervalued the 
court held, one judge dissenting, that the goods 
were not liable to forfeiture. The Government has 
appealed this case to the Supreme Court of the 
United States, where it is now pending. If the de- 
cision should be affirmed, the Government will be 
left in a position of complete helplessness with re- 
spect to all cases in which fraud is suspected or dis- 
covered between the time the merchandise is ship- 
ped from abroad and the time of a formal entry 
thereof being made at the customhouse. (See also 
Goetze v. U. S., 182 U. S., 221; De Lima v. Bidwell, 
1323 YU. a ks 

Hon, A. J. Peters. 


Paragraph C. That all invoices of impdrted mer- 
chandise shall be made out in the currency of the 
place or country from whence the importations shall 
- made, or, if purchased, or agreed to be purchased, 
ete. 

Paragraph D. Defines that all such invoices shall 
be produced to the consular officer of the Unitéd 
States, of the censular district in which the mer- 
chandise was manufactured, or purchased, or con- 
tracted to be delivered from, or when purchases or 
agreements for purchase are made: in several places, 
in the consular district where the merchandise is as- 
sembled’ for shipment, as the case may be, for ex- 
port to the United States, and shall have indorsed 
thereon, when so produced, a declaration. signed by 
the purchaser, seller, manufacturer, owner, or agent, 
setting forth that the invoice is in all respects cor- 
rect and true and was made at the piace from which 
the merchandise .is to be export to the United 


States, etc. 
“Agreed to be Purchased.” 
“These section have been changed by inserting 
the phrase “or agreed to be purchased” and similar 
expressions in defining the distinction between con- 
signed and purchased merchandise. These changes 
follow the recommendations contained in the ap- 
praisement commission’s report and are to meet a 
practice which has grown to very alarming propor- 
tions of making entry of merchandise upon the con- 
of invoice where in reality the trans- 





action is a purchase disguised by the consignor and 
importer for the purpose of preventing the discovery 
by the appraising officer of the price agreed to be 
paid for the merchandise in question. This prac- 
tice increases the difficulties of the appraising offi- 
cers in getting at the truth concerning values to a 
very considerable extent, and igs not one contemplated 
by the provisions of the act of August 5, 1909. The 
amendments proposed will result in requiring the 
importers to disclose the true nature of the trans- 
action which has taken place with respect to their 
imported merchandise which is offered for entry. 
It is also amended to provide for the consulating 
of invoices in the consular district where the mer- 
chandise is assembled for shipment in case mer- 
chandise is purchased in several districts.” 
Hon. A. J. Peters. 


Paragraph E., in the new Tariff Bill is the same 
as sub-section 4 of Section 28, of the present Tariff 
Law. 

Paragraph F., provides that whenever merchandise 
imported into the United States is entered by invoice 
a deciaration upon a form to be prescribed by the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, according to the nature of 
the case, shall be filed with the collector of the port 
at the time of entry by the owner, importer, con- 
signee, or agent, which declaration so filed shall be 
duly signed by the owner, importer, consignee, or 
agent, before the collecter, or before a notary public 
or other officer duly authorized by law to administer 
oaths and take acknowledgements, under regulations 
to be prescribed by the Secretary of the Treasury. 


Paragraph F Explained. 


“Paragraph F takes the place of subsection 5 of 
section 28 of the present law. It provides that when- 
ever merchandise is imported into the United States 
a declaration upon a form to be prescribed by the 
Secretary of the Treasury shall be filed with the 
collector. 

The present law specifies four forms of declar- 
ation to be made out for the various transactions 
involved in importing into this country. The change 
in the present law recommended by us substitutes 
for the words “one of the following declarations” 
the words a declaration upon a form to be pre- 
scribed by the Secretary of the Treasury.” 

It is proposed by this change to allow the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury to prescribe forms which shall 
be used by the importer, agent, consignee, or owner. 
The present forms do not cover all the cases, and are 
conspicuously inadequate in the case of a _trans- 
action. where the title passes while the goods are in 
transit. It is impossible at present for an importer 
to sign one of the four forms prescribed and tell 
the truth. It is thought best to allow the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury to prescribe forms for use in 
all cases. 

The constitutionality of delegating to the Secretary 
the prescribing of forms of declaration, even though 
they will be elements of criminal liability, is sup- 
ported by the United States v. Grimaud, Two hund- 
red and twentieth United States, page 506, and other 
cases.” 

Hon. A. J. Peters. 


Paragraphs G. and H. Define the procedure in 
case of fraudulent or false invoicing. These sections 
take the place of sub-sections 6 and 9 of the present 
law. The changes are made to meet various decis- 
ions of the court. 

‘Paragraph G is amplified and strengthened and 


applies wholly to the criminal aspect of the case. 





It replaces subsection 6 of the Payne law. 

Paragraph H is strengthened, and applies wholly 
ot the civil aspect of the case, the criminal pro- 
visions having been omitted. It replaces subsection 
9 of the Payne law. The possibility of doing injustice 
to innocent importers by the increased severity of 
these provisions is overcome by the authority vested 
in the Secretary of the Treasury to remit or mitigate 
penalties and forfeitures under section 17 and 18 of 
the act of June 22, 1874 (18 Stat., 189, 190), and 
Revised Statutes, sections 5292 and 5292. 

Hon. A; J. Petcrs. 

Paragraph I. The first four lines were sligntly 
changed to conform the law to the department's prac- 
tice, as stated in article 208 of the Customs Regula- 

tions of 1908. 

Paragraph I Attacked. 

“Paragraph I of section III provides for under- 
valuation a penalty of 1 per cent on the appraised 
value for each per cent that the appraised value ex- 
ceeds the entered value. This should be amended to 
allow some leeway before the penalty accrues. The 
undrvaluations at the port of New York do not ex- 
ceed one-tenth of 1 per cent of the total importations, 
Of this one-tenth of 1 per cent it is safe to say that 
not onetenth are fraudulent, but are unintentional 
and are due to fluctuations in the market and ig- 
nerance thereof on the part of the importer. The 
fact that the law gives an importer the right to add 
on entry is no answer to this proposition, because it 
is seldom that one who has honestly purchased goods 
and entered them at the purchase price is aware 
that he has purchased below the market. On some 
few staple goods the market value can be. ascertained 
fairly well, but on the great bulk of goods, especially 
those purchased in the open market, one man seldom 
knows what his competitor has paid for the same 
class of goods purchased from another dealer or even 
from the same dealer. It is not too much to say 
that the majority of additions on entry are made 
only after an importer has found that he has pur- 
chased below the market because of additions made 
by the appraiser. It is therefore manifestly unfair 
that he should be penalized where the difference is 
only 1 per cent. Some leeway should be allowed, 
and this association recommends that no penalty 
should be assessed on unintentional undervaluation 
not exceeding 5 per cent. 

Arduous as this provision is under the old law, the 
proposed “dumping clause” (par. R, sec. I'V), as to 
certain goods, increases the burden more than one 
hundredfold, for it_ not only doubles the penalty but 
makes it apply even where the importer himself adds 
on entry.” 

From the recommendations of the Merchants As- 
sociation -of New Vork presented to the House of 
Representatives, May 7. 


Paragraphs J and K, in the new Tariff Bill take 
the place of sub-sections 8 and 10 cf Section 28 of 
the present Tariff Law 

Paragraph L, provides a methed to he adopted by 
the appraising officer for ascertaining the ecst cf 
production of merchandise whelly or partly manu- 
factured abroad and subject to an ad valorem duty. 
It also provides means for the Secretary of the 
Treasury to determine the existence or non-existence 


of an open foreign market. 
Protests Made 
The above paragraph was fully analyzed by the 
Merchants’ Association of New York in its recom- 
mendations to Congress on May 7. The recommenda- 
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tion concluded as follows: “The entire section, with 
the exception of the provision for finding market 
value upon the basis of the cost of production, we 
submit should be eliminated as impracticable.” 

The same paragraph is criticised severely by the 
Boston Chamber of Commerce on the ground that 
“This amendment deprives the manufacturer of the 
privilege of contesting the decision of the appraiser 
that a foreign market does not exist.” The Associa- 
tion of Commerce of Chicago also protests against 
this paragraph. 


Paragraphs M and N, deal with the requirement 
of protest and appeal fees. 

“Each protest shall be limited to a single article 
or class of articles, and to a single entry or payment; 
and issues of classification shall not be joined with 
other issues in the same protest. Such protest shall 
be deemed to be finally abandoned and waived unless 
within thirty davs from the date of filing thereof 
the person who filed such notice or protest shall have 
deposited with the collector of customs a fee of $1 
with respect to each protest. Such fee shall be de- 
posited and accounted for as miscellaneous receipts, 
and in case the protest in connection with which such 
fee was deposited shall be finally sustained in whole 
or in part, such fee shall be refunded to_the impor- 
ter, with the duties found to be collected in excess, 
from the appropriation for the refund to importers of 
excess of deposits.”’ 


Protest Fees Protested 

Undoubtedly the greatest hardship in the proposed 
law is the levying of a tax upon the importer for the 
privilege of filing a protest against wrongful assess- 
ment of duties. It is well known that collectors, in 
questions of doubt, invariably assess the higher duty, 
leaving it to the importer to contest the classification 
before the Board of General Appraisers. The theory 
of the protest is to advise the collector that he nas 
made a mistake, and he is presumed in such cases to 
correct his error and refund the illegal duties. 
When it is considered how many protests are decided 
in favor of the importers, it will be seen how fre- 
quently the collector is in error. Also, when it is 
considered how slight a doubt may cause him to 
assess the higher duty, it is unjust that an importer 
should be taxed for the privilege of pointing out this 
error. 

It is true that the provision provides for the repay- 
ment of this fee in case the importer should prevail. 
But should an importer be compelled to take the 
chance of losing, in many cases hundreds or thou- 
sands of dollars for the privilege of contesting a 
doubtful classification, even though he, rather than 
the collector might be mistaken in the interpretation 
of the law? 

It has been claimed that many frivolous protests 
have been filed, which entail needless work on the 
part of the Government, but experience proves that 
many protests deemed frivolous by the collectors of 
customs or the Board of General Appraisers have 
been sustained by the courts. For instance, in the 
so-called “bottle charges” cases, the Board of Gen- 
eral Appraisers refused to sustain protests because 
they were frivolous, and hundreds of suits were filed 
in the courts on appeal. All these alleged “frivolous” 
protests were decided by the court in favor of the 
protestants. 

Furthermore, the fee of $1, while apparently small, 
is, in fact, because of the wording of the provision, 
very large. The paragraph would require the pay- 
ment of $1 for each protest, and that each protest 
must be limited to a single issue. 

Frequently an issue is not decided for two years 
or more, and in the meanwhile, through the continu- 
ing character of the importing business, this nomin- 
ally small fee would rapidly accumulate and become 
very great. We are aware of the fact that a great 
deal of work devolves upon the Board of General 
Appraisers in the handling of protests, but there 
seems to us no reason why these protests could not 
be held at the customhouse while the issue is pend- 
ing before the Board of General Appraisers or in the 
courts, If, then, the issue should be decided against 
the importers, the protests could be abandoned at the 
customhouse, or, if the issue is decided in favor of 
the importer, the protests at the customhous? could 
be sustained by the collector without sending them 
to the Board of General Appraisers. The assessment 
of a fee for the filing of these protests we submit is 
wrong in principle and should be stricken from the 
bill. 

The same objections would apply to the fee for re- 
appraisement, although in reappraisement the burden 
is not so heavy as upon protests, because the issues 
are decided with comparative speed.” 


From the recommendations of the Merchants’ As- 
sociation of New York presented to the House of 
Representatives May 7. 

Paragraph O.,authorizes the general appraisers to 
administer oaths. 
Amendmer ts Explained 


“This section as now drafted qualifies the merchan- 
dise concerning which persons may be interrogated 
by the words “then under consideration or previous+ 
ly imported,” This amendment is proposed to meet 
the decision in the case of United States against 
Calhoun, United States District Court for the South- 
ern District of New York, January 9, 1911, reported 
as Treasury Decisions 31730. In the Calhoun case it 
was held that the collector was without authority to 
require an importer to answer questions under the 
citation provided for in subsection 15 of section 28 of 
the act of August 5, 1909, when the time within which 
a reappraisement might have been called had expired, 
although one year from the date of liquidation had 
not expired, and by implication this decision is also 
to the effect that neither the local appraiser nor any 
general appraiser could require the questions to be 
answered in response to the issuance of such a cCita- 
tion under the circumstances described.” 

It is also amended by making certain that the tes- 
timony taken shall be used in subsequent hearings or 


trials. 
Hon. A. J. Peters. 





Paragraph P. That if any person se cited to ap- 
pear shall neglect or refuse to attend, or shall decline 
to answer, or shall refuse to answer in writing any 
interrogatories, and subscribe his name to his dis- 
position, or to produce such papers when so required 
by a general appraiser, or a board of general ap- 
praisers, or a local appraiser, or a collector, he shall 
be liable to a penaity of not less than $20 nor more 
than $500, to be summarily imposed by the collector or 
chief officer of customs in the collection district where 
the citation issued; and upon the report of such officer 
to the district court in the judicial district where 
such citation issued, the amount of such penalty 
shall be forthwith entered upon the docket of such 
court against the person so fined, and such entry 
shall have the full force and effect of a judgment of 
said court; and if such person be the owner, impor- 
ter, or consignee, the appraisement which the Board 
of General Appraisers or local appraisers, or collector 
where there is no appraiser, may make of the mer- 
chandise shall be final and conclusive; and any 
person who shall willfully and corruptly swear false- 
ly on an examination before any general appraiser, 
or Board of General Appraisers, or local appraiser, 
or collector, shall be deemed guilty of perjury; and 
if he is the owner, importer, or consignee, the mer- 
chandise shall be forfeited, or the value thereof may 
be recovered from him. 


Paragraph P Explained 


This section is amended in view of the doubt ex- 
pressed by the court in the case of United States 
against Bornn Hat Co., decided by the United States 
District Court for the Southern District of New 
York, January 9, 1911, Treasury Decision 31730. The 
amendment also provides for an effective and sum- 
mary means of collecting the penalty imposed, with 
a possible increase of that penalty from $100 to $500, 
the $100 penalty being obviously a very slight one 
as compared to the interest of the importer or a 
witness in keeping hidden from the appraising offi- 
cers the documents or evidence which would estab- 
lish the true value of the merchandise entered at an 


undervaluation. 
Hon. A. J. Peters. 


Paragraph Q, provides for the preservation and 
filing of decisions by the General Appraisers and by 
the Board of General Appraisers. 


Paragraph Q Explained 


“This section gives the Secretary of the Treasury 
clearly joint power with the board in deciding what 
abstract decisions shall be published, and also re- 
quires from the board a statement of facts upon 
which their decisions are based. Such statements 
are now furnished in classification, but not in re-ap- 
praisement cases. 

The object of the change is to make these decis- 
ions more easily understood by the department, the 
local appraisers throughout the country, and the im- 
porters of similar merchandise, to the end that uni- 
formity of appraisement may be attained. The pres- 
ent practice of publishing the results only is of slight 
practical benefit to the persons and officers inter- 


ested.” 
Hon. A. J. Peters. 


Paragraphs R and §S, are the same as sub-sections 
18 and 19 of Section 28 of the present Tariff Law. 


Paragraph T Explained 


Paragraph T, contains an amendment “ ‘providing 
that the burden of proof in suits for value shall be 
upon the defendant as it is under existing law in 
seizure cases.’ 

There seems to be no reason why the burden of 
proof should be upon the Government in cases where 
the property has escaped seizure, when it is not 
upon the Government if seizure is made. The pro- 
posed change places both kinds of suits upon the 
same basis. It will not only aid the Government in 
trying its suits for value, but will also be of bene- 
fit to the importers by reducing the number of 
seizures, since the Government officers will realize 
that they will not jeopardize the interest of the 
Government’s litigation by failure to make an early 
seizure of merchandise involved.” 

Hon. A. J. Peters. 


Vastly Important Paragraphs 


Paragraph U. “That if any person, persons, cor- 
porations, or other bodies, selling, shipping, consign- 
ing, or manufacturing merchandise exported to the 
United States, shall fail or refuse to submit to the 
inspection of a duly accredited investigating officer 
of the United States, when so requested to do, any 
or all of his books, records, or accounts pertaining to 
the value or classification of such merchandise, then 
the Secretary of the Treasury, in his discretion, is 
authorized while such failure or refusal continues to 
exclude from entry any and all merchandise sold, 
shipped, consigned, or manufactured by such person, 
persons, corporations, or other bodies and imported 
into the United States. 

“V. That if any person, persons, corporations, or 
other bodies, engaged in the importation of mer- 
chandise into the United States or engaged in deal- 
ing with such imported merchandise, shall fail or 
refuse to submit to the inspection of a duly ac- 
credited investigating officer of the United States, 
upon request so to do from the chief officer of cus- 
toms at the port where such merchandise is entered, 
any «or all of his books, records, or accounts per- 
taining to the value or classification of any such 
imported merchandise, then the Secretary of the 
Treasury, in his discretion, is authorized while such 
failure or refusal continues, to exclude from entry 
any and all merchandise consigned or shipped, or in- 
tended for delivery, to such person, persons,. cor- 
porations, or other bodies so failing or refusing. 

“W. That there shall be established in each of 
the consulates of the United States a registry of 
commissionaires or purchasing agents; that no person 
shall be permitted to register as such except upon 
some affirmative showing of his agency by affidavit 
indicating the scope of such agency, the parties 
thereto, the duration, the merchandise to which it 
relates, the terms and conditions of its exercise, and 
the commissions involved, the truth of each of 
which affidavits shall be verified by investigation of 
the consul before registration is permitted; no such 
registration shall be permitted unless the agency is 
operative in the open market exclusively and the 
commissions provided for are the usual and ordinary 
commissions prevalent in the trade. Each invoice in 
which an item of commission appears covering mer- 
chandise shipped from any consular district where 
such registry has been established shall have in- 
cluded in the certificate of the consul a statement 
that the party claiming in the invoice to be the 
agent of the purchaser appears on the registry of 
the consulate as such, and in the absence of such 
certificate no officer shall allow as non-dutiable any 





item of commission appearing on such invoice or 
claimed on behalf of any importer. 

“No consular officer shall certify any invoice 
unless he is satisfied that the person making oath 
thereto is the person he represents himself to be and 
that he is a credible person and that the statements 
made under such oath are true, and he shall there- 
upon, by his certificate, state that the person is the 
person he represents himself to be, is a credible per- 
son, and he believes the statements made in his oath 
to be true. No consular officer shall certify to the 
truth of The values stated in any invoice. 


X. That where merchandise purchased or manu- 
factured in different consular districts in the same 
country is assembled for shipment and embraced in 
a single invoice and consulated at the shipping point, 
such invoice shall have attached thereto the origina! 
bills or invoces or statements in the nature of such, 


showing the prices actually paid, contracted to be 
paid, fixed, or determined, and in connection with each 


such purchase or consignment the invoice shall state 
all oe en and expenses as provided in paragraph R 
ot this Act. 


Paragraphs U to X Explained 


These provisions are new and are inserted in view 
of the great difficulty the Treasury Department has 
found in obtaining accurate information as to values 
from both the foreign manufacturers and the ship- 
pers and the domestic importers. It is strongly 
urged by the department’s appraisement commission 
in order to prevent undervaluations. With a large 
increase in the number of ad valorem rates appli- 
cable in the new tariff, a proper and just adminis- 
tration of the customs laws will require extremely 
summary and effective means afforded to the Treas- 
ury Department to ascertain actual values and mar- 
ket conditions. It is believed that these sections 
provide such means and should have the support 
of all persons involved whose books will disclose 
values in accordance with the values appearing upon 
their invoices and entries. In other words, these pro- 


visions should have no terrors for the honest ex 


porters and importers. 


WwW 

This section is new and is provided for the pur- 
pose of doing away with a considerable amount of 
litigation caused by the continued recurrence of the 
question as to whether or not a commission alleged 
to be paid to a commissionaire is a bonafide com- 
mission, and consequently a nondutiable item. This 
litigation has lasted for years and occupied a great 
deal of the time of the appraising officers, collectors, 
Board of General Appraisers, and the department. 
It has been somewhat fostered by the decisions of 
the Court of Customs Appeals in the case of Stein v. 
United States (T. D., 31007, Oct. 18, 1910), Stein v. 
United States (T. D. 31525), and United States v, 
Bauer (T. D. 31525). In these cases it was held that 
where a commission which was added by an impor- 
ter to an entered value in order to make what he be- 
lieved the appraiser would appraise as market value, 
although against the better judgment of the importer, 
such commission was added under duress and the 
liquidation should have been made upon the entered 
value without addition of the amount of the com- 
mission. The litigation and inconvenience caused 
by these decisions and the easy form of subterfuge 
and fraud offered by the present law governing the 
nondutiability of commissions will be obviated by 
the enactment of the proposed amendment. 


Paragraph X is also new, and is inserted upon the 
recommendation of the Appraisement Commission 
of the Treasury Department. It represents the prac 
tice now followed by several large importers. If 
adopted, it will enable the appraising officers to ob- 
tain accurate information concerning the transactions 
affecting the value of merchandise. 

Hon. A. J. Peters. 


Paragraph U Attacked. 


Paragraph U provides as follows: 

“That, if any person, persons, corporations, or other 
bodies selling, shipping, consigning, or manufactur- 
ing merchandise exported to the United States shall 
fail or refuse to submit to the inspection of a duly 
accredited investigating officer of the United States 
when so requested to do any or all of his books, 
records, or accounts pertaining to the value or classi- 
fication of such merchandise, then the Secretary of 
the Treasury, in his discretion, is authorized, while 
such failure or refusal continues, to exclude from 
entry any and all merchandise sold, shipped, consign- 
ed or manufactured by such person, persons, corpor- 
ations, or other bodies and imported inte the United 
States.” 

This provision is harsh in its construction and 
places the importer at an unfair disadvantage. He 
purchases his goods in the open market and pays 
the price agreed upon, and then in case the foreign 
shipper, over whom he has no control, refuses to 
exhibit his books, including his cost books, to a rep- 
resentative of the Treasury Department, the impor- 
ter’s source of supply would be cut off. ° 

The application of this provision would undoubt- 
edly lead to international complications. Retalia- 
tory measures of like import would be most natural, 
and our American manufacturers who are seeking 
foreign markets would bitterly resent the inspection 
of their books, including records of cost, by repre- 
sentatives of foreign Governments. Manufacturers 
in this country could ill afford to have their trade 
secrets become known throughout the world. The 
adoption of the proposed provision vests in the em- 
ployees of the Government tremendous power, Ex- 
perience has shown that many of the frauds on the 
revenue have been perpetrated through collusion 
with Government officers, and we respectfuliy sub- 
mit that the operation of the proposed provision 
would constitute a tremendous temptation on the 
part of any dishonest employee to profit by this 
great power. We therefore recommend ihat this 
provision should be eliminated in toto. ? 
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Paragraph V Attacked. 


This paragraph gives the Secretary of the Treas- 
“ary power to refuse importation “if any person, per- 
"sons, corporation, or other bodies engaged in the 
Gmportation of merchandise in tne United States, or 
ngaged in dealing with such imported merchandise, 
hall refuse to submit any or all of his books, records, 
br accounts pertaining to the value or classification 
"of any such imported merchandise to the inspection 
bf a duly accredited investigating officer of the Uni- 
ed States.” Belief has been expressed in some 
huarters that this provision is unconstitutional in 
hat it constitutes a violation of the fourth and fifth 
mendments of the Constitution of the United States 
s interpreted by the United States Supreme Court. 
Jhether constitutional or not, the provision is ex- 
remely objectionable, both because of its violation 
pf the right of privacy and because of its extreme 
Hiability to abuse. 

' It may be claimed that an honest importer should 
have no objection to throwing open his books, but no 
business man, however honest, will view with equan- 
Amity a demand at any or all times for the divulge- 
ment of his innermost trade relations, because in the 


-e 
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hands of an unscrupulous special agent the power 
for harm under his authority is incalculable, and ex- 
perience in the past has shown that the efforts of 
special agents are oftentimes more energetic than 
fair. 

Moreover, the wording of the provision is so broad 
that its liberal application would produce results un- 
heard of in any enlightened country. Under the pro- 
posed conditions any small dealer in an obscure 
village might have the power to tie up the impor- 
tation business of the largest merchant in the country 
This paragraph provides that if any person dealing 
in imported merchandise refuses to show his books, 
then all merchandise “intended for delivery” to him 
can be excluded from the country by order of the 
Secretary. For example: If an importing house 
should have an order from a retailer in some distant 
part of the country, and the retailer should refuse 
to show his books, the importer would be precluded 
from importing any other goods intended for deliv- 
ery to the retailer. It should be noted that this 
paragraph provides for the inspection of books, not 
by the collector or appraiser, as in the old law, but 
by any “duly accredited investigating officer of the 





United States.” This would be a great step back- 
ward into the past, when merchants were terrorized 
by special agents, who came into their offices, seized 
their books and papers, and sealed their safes. 

From the recommendation of the Merchants’ Asso- 
ciation of New York, presented to the House of Rep- 
resentatives, May 7. 


Final Paragraphs. 


Paragraphs Y and Z are the same as sub-sections 
22 and 23 of the present Tariff Laws. 

Paragraph ‘“‘AA. That from and after the taking 
effect of this Act, no collector or other officer of the 
customs shall be in any way liable to any owner, 
importer, consignee. or agent of any merchandise, or 
any other person, for or on account of any rulings or 
decisions as to the classification of said merchat.dise 
or the duties charged thereon, or the collection of any 
dues, charges, or duties on or on account of said 
merchandise, or any other matter or thing as to which 
said owner, importer, consignee, or agent of such 


merchandise might, under this Act, be entitled to 
appeal from the decision of said collector or other 
officer. or from any board of appraisers 


Paragraphs BB, CC and DD are the same as sub- 
sections 25, 26, and 27 of the Present Tariff L 





Section Four of the Tariff Bill Detailed 











y Paragraph A. That for the purpose of re-adjust- 
4 ing the present duties on importations into the United 
3 States and at the same time to encourage the export 
trade of this country, the President of the United 
States is authorized and empowered to negotiate trade 
agreements with foreign nations wherein mutual con- 
cessions are made looking toward freer trade relations 
and further reciprocal expansion of trade and com- 
merce: Provided, however, That said trade agree- 
ments before becoming operative shall be submitted 
to the Congress of the United States for ratification 
or rejection. 








In introducing the Bill and in reference to the 
"above paragraph, Mr. ene said: 
4 “As the Senate is not directly representative of 
the majority of the people of the United States, one 
third of the Senate representing less tnan 10 per 
ent of the population of the country, it is deemed 
nore in accord with the progressive tendencies of 
ur people that such agreements should be ratified, 
s far as possible, by tne representatives of a major 
of the American people.” 


Some Historic Notes. 


_ The provision for approval by both House and Sen- 
te of any commercial agreement negotiated relates 
Pack to a long standing contention on the part of 
he House to the effect that) the President and the 
senate by negotiating a treaty can not change a tariff 
: aw enacted by Congress. In 1903, in enacting a 
% tatute putting into effect reciprocal preferences with 
ba, the House inserted the following statement. 
“Nothing herein contained shall be held or 
construed an admission on the part of the House 
of Representatives that customs can be changed 
otherwise than by act of Congress originating in 
said House.” 

The Constitution gives to the President, with the 
oncurrence of the Senate by a two-thirds vote of the 
Senators present, power to conclude treaties. At 
arious times, however, ordinary laws of Congress 
have authorized the President to take action in tariff 
matters without the concurrence of Congress or of 
he Senate. The McKinley law of 1890 gave the Pres- 
ident power to suspend the privilege of free importa 
ion of goods on the free list from any country which 
{mposed on products of the United States duties or 
exactions that were unreasonable. The Dingley Law 
of 1897 gave the President power to conclude com- 
mercial agreements concerning enumerated articles. 
; Accordingly, the President without the concurrence 
4 of the Senate concluded agreements with France, 

ermany, Italy, etc. The present Bill would give the 
Presideut power to negotiate agreements for recipro- 
al concessions concerning any articles in the tariff 
schedule, but subject to the approval of both House 
and Senate. The Payne-Aldrich Law of 1909, it will 
be remembered, contained a provision for maximum 
sand minimum rates. Maximum rates, twentyfive per 
ent in excess of the minimum rates, were to go into 
effect against the products of any country which dis- 
riminated against the products of the United States. 
Action by the President in the form of a proclama- 
ion was necessary to prevent the maximum rates 
— going into effect as to the products on a set 
uate, 

























Paragraph B refers to the treaty with Cuba. The 
principal statute referred to in the paragraph is the 
on of 1903 to which reference has already been made 
above. 


Phillipine Importations 


Paragraph C, refers to Importation into the Poil- 
ippines.. The PayndAldrich Bill limited the amounts 
of rice, sugar and tobacco which might annually be 
imported free of duty into the United States from the 
Philippines. The pending Bill proposes to admit these 
and other products of the Philippines free of duty. 

The Payne-Aldrich Bill allowed importation free 
into the United States from the Philippine Islands of 
articles into which foreign materials entered only if 
the percentage of foreign material did not exceed 
twenty per cent. The pending bill proposes to raise 
the percentage to fifty percent except in the case of 
Manufactures of tobacco for which it remains at 
twenty percent. 

It will be noticed that this paragraph also contains 
Some provisions which are meant to keep intact the 
sources of taxation for the Philippine government. 


h Dd. That. articles, goods, wares, or mer- 
chante ee into Porto Rico from the United States 











shall be exempted from the payment of any tax im- 
posed by the internal-revenue laws of the United 
States. 

Duty on Bounty Goods 


Paragraph EF. That whenever any country, depend- 
ency, colony, province, or other political subdivision of 
government shall pay or bestow, directly or indirectly, 
wny bounty or grant upon the exportation of any article 
or merchandise from such country, dependency, colony, 
provinee, or other politizel subdivision of government, 
und such article or merchandise is dutiable under the 
provisions of this Act, then upon the importation of 
uny such article or merchandise into the United States, 
whether the same shall be imported directly from the 
country of production or otherwise, and whether such 
article or merchandise is imported in the same condi- 
tion as when exported from the country of production 
or has been changed in condition by remanufacture, or 
otherwise, there shall be levied and paid, in all such 
cases, in addition to the duties otherwise imposed by 
this Act, an additional duty equal to the net amount 
ef such bounty or grant, however the same be paid 
or bestowed. The net amount of all such bounties 
or grants shall be from time to time ascertained, 
determined, and declared by the Secretary of the 
Treasury, who shall make all needful regulations for 
the identification of such articles and merchandise and 
_ the assessment and collection of such additional 
duties. 


Countervailing Duty Explained 


The above paragraph re-enacts provisions in the 
Payne-Aldrich Bill concerning duties to countervail 
against bounties paid on exportation for the purpose 
of artificially encouraging exports and thus inter- 
fering with a normal balance of international trade. 
It is to be observed that the provision applies only 
when the articles on which bounties are paid are 
dutiable under the laws of the United States; as 
the pending Bill passed the House, sugar would not 
be dutiable after May, 1916. In the past the articles 
on which most bounties have been paid has been 
sugar. For years each European nation sought for 
economic and military purposes to make itself in- 
dependent of foreign sources of sugar and in this 
endeavor encouraged the product of sugar by offer- 
ing bounties on its export. 

The Wilson Tariff Law of 1894 laid an additional 
duty of one-tenth cent a pound on bounty fed sugar. 
This Germany, which paid bounties, protested was a 
violation of the “most-favored nation clause’ to its 
prejudice. President Cleveland thereupon recom- 
mended to Congress that it repeal the Law. Ina 
controversy with Russia on the same subject, England 
maintained that there was no violation of the “most- 
favored nation clause,” saying that where a country 
gives its product an artificial preference in inter- 
national trade another government may “redress the 
balance of trade thus artificially disturbed.” Under 
the wording of the paragraph there would probably 
be no question concerning foreign countries giving 
lower railway rates on goods intended for export 
than on goods for domestic use. 

Paragraph F. Marking. This section has appeared 
in the various Tariff Laws at least as far back as the 
McKinley Law of 1890« 

Paragraph H about the importation of cattle and 
RiGee of cattle is a repetition of provisions in earlier 
acts, 

Paragraph I concerns the products of convict 
labor. It has been held by the Treasury Department 
that this section does not prevent importation of goods 
made by convicts in the Philippines. 


Discriminating Duties 


Paragraph J (except in sub-section 7) takes up dis- 
criminatory duty features that have, by reason of 
treaty agreements, been ineffective for many years. 

Sub-sections 1-3 repeat the former discriminating 
duty of 10 per cent against goods imported in vessels 
other than those of the United States, the exception 
being in relation to countries with which we have 
treaties. 

Sub-section 4 makes arrangements for introducing 
in bond a variety of articles for temporary use in 
races, contests, etc. 

Sub-section 5 provides for importing certain ship- 
building materials in bond, 


J. Subsection 6. That all articles of foreign production 
needed for the repair of American vessels may be with- 
drawn from bonded warehouses free of duty, under such 
ne as the Secretary of the Treasury may pre- 
scr 


Important Subsection. 

J. Subsection 7. That a discount of 5 per centum on ail 
duties imposed by this Act shall be allowed on such goods, 
Wares, and merchandise as shall be imported in vessels 
oeuees to registration under the laws of the United 
States. 

The provision of the pending tariff. bill in subsec- 
tion 7 contains no proviso. Consequently, if it is 
enacted into law, it probably will, to its own extent, 
abrogate the treaties, in view of the situation under 
the Constitution which causes either treaty or Con- 








gressional statute to prevail, according as one or 
the other is the later. If the second provision of the 
bill for discrimination should be enacted, it has been 
estimated that it would give a discount of 10 to 15 
million dollars in duties to American vessels. Since 
the total duties collected in 1912, however, amounted 
to $304,000,000, and American vessels carried 11% of 
the total imports, a rough calculation seems to ind 
cate that for 1912 the discount would not have ex- 
ceeded 2 million dollars, 


History of Discrimination. 


The first tariff act passed by Congress, the act of 
July 4, 1789, provided for discrimination, in the fol- 
lowing form, “A discount of 10% on all duties * * * 
shall be allowed on such goods * * * as shall be im- 
ported in vessels built in the United States and which 
shall be wholly the property of a citizen or citizens 
thereof.” 

In the Act of 1790 this discount to American ves- 
sels was changed to an additional duty on foreign 
vessels, in the words ‘‘An addition of 10% shall be 
made to the several rates of duty * * * and imposed 
in respect to all goods * * * which shall be imported 
in ships * * * not of the United States.” This pro- 
vision -was reenacted in the tafiff acts which were 
passed during the following 20 years. 

Following the treaty of Ghent, however, England 
and the United States entered into the convention of 
July 3, 1815, article 2 of which in part reads ‘“‘No 
higher or other duties or charges shall be imposed 
in any of the ports of the United States on British 
vessels than those payable in the same ports by ves- 
sels of the United States, nor in the ports of any of 
his Britannic majesty’s territories in Europe on the 
vessels of the United States than shall be payable 
in the same ports by British vessels.” 

In consequence of this convention with England, 
the tariff act of April 27, 1816, contained the dis- 
crimination of 10% modified by a proviso, and dis+ 
crimination and proviso were almost literally in the 
terms in which they have appeared in all the sup 
sequent tariff acts and in which they are proposed 
in the pending bill. 

Provisions in effect similar to the stipulation in 
the treaty of 1815 with England have been contain- 
ed in treaties with the Argentine (1853), Austria- 
Hungary (1829), Italy (1871), Japan (1894), Portugal 
(1840), Prussia (1828), Russia (1832), ete. By reas 
on of the saving clause contained in tariff bills since 
1816, there has been no conflict between the tariff 
bills and the treaties,, and the discrimination which 
would protect existing treaties, in duties of 10% ad 
valorem has in fact been inoperative. 


Additional Paragraphs. 


Paragraph K. The privilege of purchasing supplies 


from public warehouses, free of duty, and from bonded 
manufacturing warehouses, free of duty or of inter- 
nal-revenue tax, the case may be, shall be extended, 
under such regulations as the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury shall prescribe, to the vessels of war of any na- 
tion in ports of the United States which may recipro- 


eate such privileges toward the vessels of war of the 
United States in its ports. 

Paragraph L provides for free importation of goods 
recovered from sunken vessels. 

Paragraph M provides for the manufacture in 
bonded warehouses made in whole or in part of im- 
ported materials, or of materials subject to internal- 
revenue tax, and intended for exportation without be- 
ing charged with duty, and without having an in- 
ternal-revenue stamp affixed thereto, etc. 

Paragraph N provides for bonded smelting ware- 
houses under the s'ipervision of an officer of the cus- 
toms at the expense of the manufacturer. 


Flavoring Extract Drawbacks. 


Paragraph O, item 23, concerning drawbacks, cor.- 
tains a provision which allows drawback on the in- 
ternal revenue tax on domestic alcohol when products 
of which that alcohol is a part are exported. The old 
law permitted this drawback on toilet preparations 
including perfumery. The new law will allow it also 
on flavoring extracts. 

Paragraph P relates to the reimportation of articles 
subject to internal tax. 

Paragraph Q. That on and after the day when this 
Act shall go intu effect all goods, wares, and merchan- 
dise previously imported, for which no entry has been 
made, and all goods, wares, and merchandise pre- 
viously entered without payment of duty and under 
bond for warehousing, transportation, or any other 
purpose, for which no permit of delivery to the la- 
porter or his agent has been issued, shall be subjected 
to the duties imposed by this Act and to no other 
Guty, upon the entry or withdrawal thereof: Pro- 
vided, That when duties are based upon the weight 
of merchandise deposited in any public or private 
bonded warehouse, said duties shall be levied and col- 
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lected upon the weight of such merchandise at tne 
time of its entry. 


The Dumping Clauses. 


R [That whenever articles are exported to wie 
United States of a class or kind made or produced 
in the United States, if the export or actual seliing 
price to an importer in the United States, or the price 
at which such goods are consigned is less than the 
fair market value of the same article when sold for 
home consumption in the usual and ordinary course in 
the country whence exported to the United States at 
the time of its exportiution to the United States, there 
shall, in addition to the duties otherwise established, 
be levied, collected, and paid on such article on its 
importation into the United States a special duty (or 
Jumping duty) equal to the difference between the 
said export or actual selling price of the article for 
export or the price at which such goods are consigned, 
and the said fair market value thereof for home con- 
sumption, provided that the said special duty shall 
not exceed 15 per centum ad valorem in any case and 
that goods whereon the duties otherwise established 


are equal to 50 per centum ad valorem shall be ex- 

empt from such special duty. 

“Export price’’ or “‘selling price’ or ‘‘price at which 
such goods are consigned’”’ in this section shall be held 
to mean and include the exporter’s price for the goods, 
exclusive of all charges thereon after this shipment 
from the place whence exported directly to the United 
States. 

The Secretary of the Treasury shall make such rules 
and regulations as are necessary for the carrying out 
of the provisions of this section and for the enforce- 
ment thereof. 

This paragraph is new legislation. For six or 
seven years Canada has had a similar provision for 
countervailing duty to offset “dumping” of goods by 
foreign countries at decreased prices in the effort 
to maintain prices and markets in the foreign coun- 
try. This present paragraph R has been criticized 
on the ground that it is not wide enough being limited 
in its application to articles that are dutiable. Pro- 
ducers of articles which are being placed on the free 
list have asked that the provisions be broadened to 
protect their products too. (See Resolutions on page 
16 of The Nation’s Business for May 15, 1913.) 


Revision Possibilities. 

Paragraph S. That the President shall cause to be 
ascertained each year, the amount of imports and 
exports of the articles enumerated in the various par- 
agraphs in section one of this Act and cause an es- 
timate to be made of the amount of the domestic pro- 
duction and consumption of said articles, and where 
it is ascertained that the imports under any paragraph 
umount to less tnan 5 per centum of the domestic 
consumption of the articles enumerated he shail ad- 
vise the Congress as to the facts and his conclusions 
by special message. 

Paragraph “S,” requires the president yearly to 
report the amount of imports and exports; where it 
is ascertained that the imports under any paragraph 
amount to less than five per cent of domestic con- 
sumption, the President shall advise Congress of the 
facts. In effect, this paragraph is a declaration of 
policy that if any of the duties proposed in the 
pending bill operate practically to exclude foreign 
goods, a revision of duties will be considered. In 
other words this paragraph is part of the machinery 
by which it is sought to bring about competitive 
conditions between American and foreign manufac- 
turers. 


Important Letter From the 
Chamber of Commerce 
of Paris, France 

The following letter to Senator Simmons from 
the American Chamber of Commerce in Paris 
(Inc.) gives a clear understanding of the opin- 
ions of Americans who are actively engaged in 
American commerce in France. It was dated 
May 9, 1913. ‘he letter lays particular stress 
on Paragraphs J, k, and L, of Section IIL of the 
lariff Bill; and \ and W of Section IV. It 
also makes some comment upon Section II (In- 
come Tax). 

“After careful examination of the provisions 
of the tariff bill of April 7, 1913 (H. R. 10 now 
3321), The American Chamber of Commerce in 
Paris desire me to lay before you certain con- 
siderations which appear to them to be of great 
and practical importance. These are based upon 
the wide experience of the members of this pr- 
ganization who with few exceptions are actively 
engaged in the exportation of American mer- 
chandise to France, or of French proitcts to the 
United States. 


Favors Specific Duties. 

1. ‘The American Chamber of Commerce has 
consistently advanced the principle of specific 
duties as being the simplest and surest method 
of collecting the full revenue of the Government, 
of preventing undervaluations, and of removing 
the perplexing market value question. As, how- 
ever, the framers of the present bill have decided 
in their wisdom to retain and further extend the 
principle of ad valorem duties, the members of 
‘he Chamber are profoundly impressed with the 
need of modifying certain of the administrative 
provisions of the present bill, in order to remove 
certain injustice and complications which have 
become evicent from experience with the ex- 
isting law. It will readily be admitted that, in 
principle, a satisfactory law should facilitate the 
introduction of foreign merchandise into the 
United States, the schedules of duties presumably 
affording adequate protection to American in- 
dustry and labor. Furthermore, the American 
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merchant and trader should receive due consider- 
ation, and should be protected against the evils 
of undervaluation, if for no other reason, in or- 
der to secure free and open competition in the 
markets of our country. 

2. As set forth in the bill, the ad valorem 
system is based upon the determination of the 
market value of foreign merchandise in the coun- 
try of origin, and at the time of shipment. It is 
most respectfully but no less urgently submitted 
chat were the ad valorem duties reckoned in- 
variably and without exception upon market 
values, many of the difficulties and protests of 
the past could be avoided. 

Adding Arbitrary Percentage. 

3. Articles J, K, and L, of Section ITI provide, 
however, for the consignment of merchandise by 
foreign manufacturers and the invoicing thereof 
at cost price with the addition of an arbitrary 
but evidently inadequate percentage to cover gen- 
eral expenses, profits, etc. This is the continua- 
tion of a system which has led to great injustice 
to the American Government, American manu- 
facturers, and to American and foreign import- 
ers. It is a system which encourages what might 
justly be termed legalized undervaluation, and has 
been one of the greatest obstacles to free com- 
petition in the markets of the United States. 
That this system affords special privilege to the 
foreign manufacturers, as well as means for 
avoiding competition with the merchant and im- 
porter, is evidenced by the great and constantly 
increasing advantage which is taken of this pro- 
vision of the existing law. It is submitted that 
no greater difficulty stands in the way of deter- 
mining a fair market value on goods manufac- 
tured for export than on those purchased in the 
foreign markets. As a matter of fact the Chair- 
man of the Committee on Ways and Means of 
the House of Representatives has stated, and with 
justice, that it is well established that “consigned 
goods” are for the most part already sold and 
the sale price fully determined before shipping. 

4. The system perpetuated by Articles J, K, 
and L, of Section III has led to more contro- 
versy, contests, appeals and suits than any other 
provisions of the present and previous laws, and 
ii is respectfully urged that they be purely and 
simply stricken from the bill under consideration, 
or at least those parts relating to consigned goods 
should be modified so as to remove the possi- 
bility of discrimination. 

Demanding Trade Secrets. 

5. Articles J, K, and L, of Section ill have 
led to Articles V and W, of the same section, as 
the obvious means of enabling the Treasury De- 
partment to verify and determine the exactness 
and good faith of cost prices submitted by foreign 
manufacturers. These articles which authorize 
the Treasury Department to demand an examin- 
ation of the books of foreign manufacturers, un- 
der pain of debarring their products from entry 
would embody in the law practices which have 
given rise to grave misunderstandings, whilst 
the more stringent provisions of the bill have al- 
ready aroused much foreign protest, This can 
readily be understood, as the United States 
would require of foreign manufacturers disclos- 
ure of jealously guarded trade secrets, which 
their own Governments could not or would hesi- 
tate to demand. 

6. Should, however, Congress in its wisdom, 
decide to retain in the Bill Articles J, K, and L, 
it is respectfully urged that Articles U, V, and 
W, might advantageously be modified in wording, 
in such manner as to avoid wounding foreign 
susceptibilities, and thereby remove the possi- 
bility of provoking retaliatory measures by for- 
eign governments. 

Income Tax Criticism. 

7. We would respectfully urge upon your 
consideration the possible effect of Article A, 
Section II upon the development of the foreign 
commerce of the United States. In accordance 
with this section, an American residing abroad 
and engaged in the development of the foreign 
trade of the country would have to pay the full 
amount of thé income tax, and this in addition 
to such income and other taxes as he might be 
subjected to abroad. Conversely, a foreigner 
established in the United States’ would have to 
support full taxation in the United States in ad- 
dition to what he might be called upon to pay 
in his home country. This we believe to be con- 
trary to good policy, for it is now recognized at 
home, as it has long been recognized abroad, 
that every encouragement should be given to 
Americans to establish themselves in foreign 
countries, with which it is desirable to develop 








American trade. It would appear, therefore, not 
only justice but good commercial policy only to 
impose the income tax upon such revenue as 
originates in the United States. This is in fact 
the principle generally followed by European 
countries. 

Favor Commercial Treaties. 

8. The American Chamber of Commerce 
heartily endorses the provisions of the bill em- 
powering the Executive to negotiate treaties of 
commercial reciprocity with foreign Govern- 
ments, but it is urged that such treaties cannot 
be successfully negotiated, amd with advantage 
to the United States unless means be provided 
for placing the United States on even terms with 
foreign countries before initiating negotiations. 
It is believed that such equality can only be se- 
cured by restricting the application of the sched- 
ules of the present bill of such countries as may 
accord and continue to accord their entire mini- 
mum schedule to merchandise of American 
origin, 

As anexample: France now applies to Ameri- 
can merchandise the minimum rates on a com- 
paratively small part of the varioys schedules of 
her present tariff. Upon the present bill becom- 
ing law, it would he to her advantage to cancel 
the existing commercial arrangement and with- 
draw even this concession. Our country would 
then be in a position of having to open recipro- 
city negotiations with a country already enjoy- 
ing our most favored rates, but which imposed 
upon our products her maximum schedules. In 
order, therefore, to obtain from France those 
minimum rates which she already accords to all 
the great commercial countries of the world save 
the United States, it would be necessary to agree 
to sweeping reductions in the duties which it is 
proposed in the present bill to apply to those 
articles of luxury and voluntary use which make 
up the bulk of French exports to the United 
States. : 

Tt is, therefore, urged that the Executive be 


empowered to apply the rates of duties provided 


by the existing law (August 5th, 1909), to all 
products of such countries as may now or in the 
fnture discriminate against American goods. 
Very respectfully, 
(Signed) B. J. SHontnceEr, 
President. 





Chinese’ Visitors Coming. 


The Associated Chambers of Commerce of the Pa- 
cific Coast are now arranging, through a_ special 
Committee the itinerary of a delegation from the 
Associated Chambers of Commerce of China. The 
trip to America was arranged for last year, but the 
revolution and necessary re-adjustment of conditions 
in the Kepublic of China delayed the plan. 

It is expected that the visit of the Chinese, com- 
ing on the verge of the rapid development of that 
great country under its new regime will prove one 
of the most significant events in the history of the 
foreign trade of our country. The demand for 
European and American goods in China will irevit- 
ably increase. Predisposed friendship of the Chin- 
ese people toward this nation gives an opportunity, 
if properly taken advantage of for the manufacturers 
and exporters of America to overcome the ascend- 
ency now enjoyed by Europeans in the trade of the 
Orient. 

The marked increase in the shipment of American 
goods trom the port of Svattle to Japan during the 
past year or two can, in large measure, be directly 
traced to the visit of the Honorary Commercial Com- 
mission from that country, and to the feeling of 
friendship and interest aroused in the minds of the 
Japanese by the consistent efforts of the Seattle and 
other Coast Chambers to cultivate their friendship. 

In a general way, the Commerce Committee of 
the Seattle Chamber of Commerce is urging the man- 
ufacturers of this Coast and of the entire country 
to study the requirements of the markets of the Ori- 
ent, of South America. of the South Pacific, and also 
those of Europe, which will be accessible from Seat- 
tle, following the completion of the Panama Canal. 
The necessity is emphasized of paying attention to 
proper packing and to the preparation of goods in 
just the manner desired by the markets sought; also 
of observing the systems of credit and manner 
of doing business to which the nations, whose good 
will and trade are sought, are accustomed. d 

J. D. Lowman, who recently declined re-election 
for the fourth time as President of the Chamber, is 
now Chairman of the Committee on Commerce and 
is giving particular attention to the encouragement 
of export business. As a member of the Honorary 
Commercial Commission from the Pacific Coast to 
Japan in 1908, and as President of the Seattle Cham- 
ber and the Associated Chambers of Commerce of 
the Pacific Coast in 1909, when he personally con- 
ducted throughout the United States the Honorary 
Commercial Commission of Japan, headed by Baron 
Shibusawa, Mr. Lowman has an acquaintance in the 
Orient and an understanding of the opportunities for 
developing trade equaled by few citizens of this 


country. . 
Cc. B, YANDELL, 
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The Importance of Infant Mortality Research 


.THE CHILDRENS’ BUREAU 


“If conditions can be improved so as to save 
babies’ lives, we shall have improved conditions 
that effect the lives of all. If effective work for 
babies can be done by the Children’s Bureau, 
therefore, it will have an effect upon general 
welfare.” In such manner, Miss Julia C. Lath- 
rop, head of the Children’s Bureau, summed up 
an interview with the Editor of THe Nation’s 
BuSINESS. 

The Children’s Bureau of the Department of 
Labor is not yet a year old. The law establish- 
ing the Bureau was passed August 23, 1912. 
The existence of the Bureau can be traced back 
to a suggestion made ten years ago by Miss J.11- 
lian D. Wald, head of the Nurses’ Settlement in 
New York City. 

The organic law states that: 

“The said Bureau shall investigate and report to 
said department upon all matters pertaining to the 
welfzre of children and child life amoung all classes 
of our pecple, and shall especially investigate the 
questicns o* infant mortality, the birth rate, orphan- 
age, juven:le courts, desertion, dangerous occupa- 
tions, accicents and diseases of children, employ+ 
ment, legislation affecting children in the several 
States ani Territcries.” 


In keeping with the purpose of the organic 
aw, Miss Lathrop in her interview stated that 
the first work to be undertaken was that of a 
study of child mortality. She said “Within the 
limits of our small appropriation, we have con- 
sidered it best to make our first inquiry one into 
infant mortality, with emphasis on the social, 
in lustrial, and civic surroundings of the families 
into which children are born, in order that, by 
full knowledce of those surroundings, we may 
form an idea of how infant mortality is affected 
by surroundings and by what surroundings. 





Awful Mortality. 


Because of the widespread lack of adequate 
birth registration, we cannot .know at present 
exactly what the infant mortality of the United 
States is; but an estimate of the Census Bureau 
based on the returns from the so-called registra- 
tion area (consisting of the eight states where 
the registration is accepted as adequate by the 
Census Bureau) places the number of children 
dying in this country before they reach the. age 
of one year as three hundred thousand annually. 
This figure gains in significance when we are told 
by expert sanitarians of Europe and America 
that at least half of this mortality could be pre- 
vented by means which we already have at our 
disposal and neglect to put to use. It was ac- 
cordingly determined that a series of studies of 
infant mortality, undertaken in some of the 
smaller cities, which could be made rapidly and 
published as collected, afforded the best begin- 
ning for an original inquiry, and for two reasons: 

First, because the Bureau had neither money 
nor agents for a large undertaking; and second, 
much attention had been paid to the needs of 
the great cities, and many splendid activities are 
already in existence in them, while the smaller 
industrial communities have not yet acquired the 
habit of self-scrutiny. 


First Inquiry Progressing. 
The first in this series of studies into infant 
mortality is just being completed by agents of 
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the Bureau. The usual type of inquiry depends 
upon an examination of death certificates and a 
tabulation of the causes of death with a study 
of the conditions under which the children died. 
The Children’s Bureau, however, wished to pro- 
ceed in a different way—it wished to learn how 
many children had been born in a given year, and 
then to trace the progress of each child either 
through the fateful first year of life, or for as 
much of that first year as he survived. 

The experiences of our investigators have been 
most gratifying. An appeal was made, through 
the newspapers and the clergy and the health 
officers, to the public spirit of the mothers of the 
town. It was shown that the inquiry could only 
succed by their aid and that the Government was 
really asking their cooperation in a joint effort 
to find out how to save babies’ lives. With great 
unanimity the mothers, foreign-born and Amer- 
ican alike, aided the agents in filling out pains- 
takingly the elaborate schedule, and in various 
ways expressed their interest and approval. 

The schedule is necessarily filled with intimate 
and difficult questions. Perhaps anticipating 
such inquiries, the law forbids that any agent of 
the Bureau shall go into any private house with- 
out the consent of the owner. We have added 
to those instructions and have said that our 
agents shall not go into any house except with 
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the good will of the owner,—tirst, because the 
humbler the house, the more it needs that the 
Government shall recognize its dignity; and 
second, because the schedules, unless filled out 
by these mothers whose interest has been enlisted, 
would be valueless. 


Uniform Vital Statistics. 


There is another very important matter in 
which the Children’s Bureau is deeply interested 


at the present, and that is the securing of uni 
form nation-wide vital statistics. As stated 
above, there are but eight states, representative 
of only a moderate proportion of the population 
of the country, where an exact record is kept 
of births and deaths. Without such records it 
is impossfble even to begin such an inquiry as 
the Children’s Bureau has under way or to prose 


cute many lines of study regarding children which 
it will take up later. -Moreover, the Children’s 
Bureau owes it to the country as a whole to aid 
in making clear the need for a system of national 
bookkeeping as applied to the life and death of 
our citizens; in making clear that an efficient 
government must include as a part of its busi- 
ness management that sort of human bookkeep- 
ing which is meant by vital statistics. It must 
be remembered that such statistics can only be 
secured state by state, and not by Federal law. 


The Bureau and the State. 


According to the American tradition, it is the 
state which legislates upon humanitarian matters, 
and of recent years especially, the statute books 
of probably every state in the Union have had 
many laws placed upon them regarding protec- 
tion of children—laws for compulsory education, 
for the limitation of child labor, for dealing with 
wayward “and helpless children; and doubtless 
the states will always continue to be charged 
with this responsibility. 

The ideal relation of the Children’s Bureau 
to the state would be, I take it, that the Bureau 
should always be at the service of the state and 
other bodies in affording information upon de- 
mand. The Bureau is to be a reservoir of in- 
formation. It is to be a medium for the ex- 
change of knowledge. It is to render available 
in one community the progress that has been 
made in another. This is, of course, a large plan, 
and can only be realized gradually as the facilities 
of the Bureau are enlarged and perfected. 

“You have asked about the interest for business 
men in the work of the Children’s Bureau. Busi- 
ness men are, like all other good citizens, inter- 
ested in human welfare, but they perhaps appre- 
ciate even more keenly than do other good 
citizens the difference between human efficiency 
and human waste. As the Children’s Bureau is 
obviously intended by the terms of its organic 
law to aid in lessening human waste, its work 
should appeal doubly to the business men of 
America. If conditions can be improved so as 
to save babies’ lives, we shall have improved 
conditions that affect the lives of all. If effective 
work for babies can be done by the Children’s 
Bureau, therefore, it will have an effect upon 
general welfare.” 





Senator Duncan U. Fletcher of Florida who was se- 
iected by President Wilson as Chairman of the 
American Commission which is now in Europe 
studying rural co-operative methods, has been com- 
pelled to remain in Washington on account of legis- 
lative duties. The reports received from Europe 
have, however, already suggested to him a plan for 
bringing agricultural efforts in each county or other 
small division of each state, to higher efficiency. 
He has suggested the formation of Chambers of 
Agriculture. 

The idea involved in a Chamber of Agriculture, ag 
so far defined by Senator Fletcher is one that should 
be considered by each commercial organization now 
attempting to stimulate agriculture in its immediate 
vicinity. 

It is the thought of Senator Fletcher that Cham- 
bers of Agriculture would in each county, or portion 
of a county, serve to correlate all agricultural 
activities so as to economize effort and prevent one 
line from overrunning or interfering with another. 
He would tie together all methods of stimulating 
agriculture that have been adopted by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in Washington, the various 
State departments of agriculture, the A. & M. col- 
ieges, the experiment stations and the organizations 
of farmers already in existence dealing with social, 
insurance, legislative and other features. 

As he sees it, the Chambers of Agriculture would 
supersede no present effort; for every organization 
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Chambers of Agriculture 


of farmers, in combiuation for any purpose whatever 
would find by clearing its results through a Chamber 
ot Agriculture a way to reach the mind and thought 
of all agriculturists within the field covered by the 
Chamber, and would also through it, secure organized 
touch with every nation-wide agricultural effort 


governmental or otherwise. It is to unify and not to- 


supersede. 

In other words, by organizing Chambers of Agri- 
culture there would be brought to bear upon every 
agricultural problem first, a businesslike handling 
of the researches of the nation; and second, busi- 
nesslike methods of operation and organization 
among the farmers themselves, and thus agricul- 
ture would be raised into the field of well-organized 
business, aiding the farmer in matters of manage- 
ment, suggesting ways whereby he would know the 
cost of this or that product, and showing to him the 
simple methods used by business men in commercial 
life to keep track of costs and of profits. 


Rural Bank Evolution. 


The most vital purpose involved in Senator 
Fletcher’s plan for Chambers of Agriculture is that 
the farmers shali be organized to apply to their prob- 
lems all those results in cooperation which have 
been proved safe and certain in this country and 





which will hereafter be brought to the attention of 
the farmers of America through the researches of 
the American Commission now studying co-operative 
marketing, buying and financing in European coun- 
tries. His idea is that when the strong agricultural 
elements of a county unite for general betterment, 
there will of necessity, in the evolution of their 
plans, come the moment for applying to their prob- 
lems the latest knowledge regarding buying, market- 
ing and financing, and thus the Chambers of Agri- 
culture will become very largely or directly the point 
of origin for rural credit or land-mortgage banks, 
the plans for each being adapted to state laws and 
iocal peculiarities. 

Senator Fletcher is convinced that the Chamber of 
Agriculture would promptly develop the means for 
putting out in each county a farm demonstration 
agent, either assigned directly from the Department 
of Agriculture in Washington, or secured through 
other organized means at present in existence for 
providing such demonstration agents upon the basis 
of a contribution from the county. 

His idea of membership is that it should admit all 
who produce above a certain amount of products for 
sale each year, perhaps $500 a year as a minimum. 

Senator Fletcher thinks also that Chambers of Ag- 
riculture, promptly organized would form the quick 
est method whereby Chambers of Commerce in cities 
could co-operate with the agricultural aspirations 
of their communities. 
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Referendum Vote of Organizations 





A Reliable Measure of Business Opinion 


The commercial organizations of the United States have made great 
progress toward national influence in the forty-five days preceding June 14. 

Their opinion has been recorded by the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, during the above period, on two important referenda: one, 
on the provisos of the Sundry Civil Bill exempting labor and agricultural 
combinations from prosecution under the Antitrust Laws; the other, on 
the national advantage of a Permanent Tariff Commission. 

The Chamber of Commerce of the United States is not a lobbying 
institution. In what it has just accomplished, it is carrying out its main 
function of securing for the benefit of Congress or the Executive, as the 
case may be, a consensus of business opinion throughout the country. The 
machinery for accomplishing such service has been wholly lacking in the 
past. On the other hand the least organization as well as the greatest is 
given for the first time a reliable measure of business opinion as it exists 


REFERENDUM NUMBER TWO 
Permanent Tariff Commission 


By the vote of 189 organizations representing 
114.319 firms and individual business men in 36 
states and three divisions (District of Columbia, 
Hawaii and France) the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States of America is able to an- 
nounce that a practically unanimous vote has 
been cast in favor of a Permanent Tariff Com- 
mission. 

It is worthy of note that this decision of the 
leading commercial organizations of tine United 
States is not in favor of a mere principle, asking 
that legislative provision be made ioc a Tariff 
Commission hereafter to be defined, but is in 
favor of a definite Tariff Commission pian. To 
make this clear, we include herewsth the exact 
form concerning which an affirmative refer- 
endum vote has been cast. 


ORGANIZATION OF COMMISSION. 

1. That the appointment of the commission, fol- 
lowing the usual procedure, be vested in the presi- 
dent with the advice and consent of the Senate. 

2. That in order to make the commission an 
effective administrative body the number of com- 
missioners should be limited, preferably not more 
than five. 

3. That the term of office of members of the com- 
mission should be sufficiently long to give the board 
stability and permanency, preferably six years, and 
the terms of members should expire in rotation as 
in the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

4. That a provision should be made for minority 
representation as in the case of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, where not more than three of 
the five members shall be of one party. 

POWERS OF COMMISSION. 

1. To gather, investigate, and tabulate technical 
and statistical facts of all kinds pertinent to the 
tariff schedules, both in this and other countries. 





| 


States. 


determination. 





2. The reports of the commission should be con- 
fined to ascertained facts and should exclude recom- 
mendations unless called for by the body having 
power to institute tariff legislation. The information 
secured by the commission should be available to 
either House of Congress and to the President. 


Proposed Powers Explained 


The proposed powers of the Coniniiss‘ou are 
the vitally important part of the Permanent 
Tariff Commission plan. The business men of 
America, recognizing that the accumulation of 
tariff facts can not be successfully done in such 
brief hearings and discussions as hare hither‘o 
characterized all tariff legislation, insist that the 
Tariff Commission shall have as its task, the 
gathering, investigating and tabulating of sta- 
tistical facts of all kinds bearing on the tarit 
sctedules of this and other countries. 

The business men have gone further and it is 
at this point that their expression of opinion is 
entitled to the sympathy and support of all men 
of all parties in Congress. They define the 
principle, that the Tariff Commission shall not 
make recommendations unless these are called 
for by the body having power to institute tariff 
legislation. ‘This means the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and, within the scope of the House, 
the important Ways and Means Committee. 

The importance of this proposition lies in the 
direction of safeguarding every power now vest- 
ed in Congress. It would bring to bear upon 
tariff problems exactly such scientific re- 
search as characterizes many other features of 
our highly specialized government. Specialists 
make researches. Upon the results of those re- 
searches, Congress expresses itself in legislation. 

Another important item in the powers of the 





in all parts of the country relative to national questions, whether of legis- 
lation, of governmental improvement or of business usage. ‘The Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States thus becomes a powerful aid to the 
government on one side, and to business activity on the other. 

The Referenda votes which are detailed and explained on this and the 
next page fully demonstrate the wisdom which commercial organizatioius 
have shown by federating in the Chamber of Commerce of the United 


Here is neither snap judgment nor guess work. ‘The opinion of the 
business bodies, arrived at after due deliberation at home, is here substituted 
for the old method of resolutions on national questions hastily passed in 
conventions on all subjects that might be submitted to the delegates for 


Commission provides that the researches of the 
Commission shall be available for consideration 
by either House and by the President. 


Several Propositions Considered 


It 1s to be noted finally that the business orga- 
anizations which have passed upon the question 
of a permanent Tariff Commission had in their 
possession at the time of their decision and as 
part of the Referendum document, the argu- 
ments for and against the several plans which 
have been publicly discussed, namely, (a) the 
enlargement of the powers of the Ways and 
Means Committee in the employment of ex- 
perts; (b), enlargement of the funds of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce in 
the Department of Commerce so as to proviae 
scope for tariff research. 

By the vote now registered, the Chambcr of 
Cominerce of the United States of America is, by 
the will of its constituent members, committed 
in favor of the establishment of a Permanent 
Tariff Commission, and it becomes the duty of 
the Board of Directors of the Chamber to make 
this action effective. 


SUMMARY OF REFERENDUM No. 2. 


Number of organizations ................. 189 
Number of votes cast --...............0000- 4 
Number of votes in favor .................. 715 
Number of votes opposed ................... 9 
Number of States represented .............. 36 
Divisions other than States represented ... 3 
Total membership of organizations voting in 

favor on Referendum No. 2................ 113389 
Total membership of organizations voting as 

opposed on Referendum No. 2.............. 930 


The vote represents 66.4 per cent of all individual mem- 
bership of constituent members of the Chamber. 





Votes Cast. a 


Name of Organization. |Ref. No. 2.]Ref. No. 3. 





|*ess] No. im No. 
c 
ALABAMA: 
Mobile, 
Chamber of Commerce and 
Business League ......... 8 aca 7 8 
ARIZONA: . 
Phoer ix, 
TOOT Of TrARG ccccccccesesc 5 
ARKANSAS: 
Pine Bluff, 
Chamber of Commerce...... ia 2 | 
Texarkana, 
erent, OC TOG, ... dvcascsere 2 2 
CALIFORNIA: 
Sacramento, 
Chamber of Commerce...... 4 ne ne 4 
San Diego, 
Chamber of Commerce...... es aca ez 7 
San Francisco, 
Chamber of Commerce...... 10 a AA 10 
COLORADO: 
Denver, 
Chamber of Commerce...... 9 = ae 9 
CONNECTICUT: 
Bridgeport, 
Business Men's Association 3 3 
Derby, 
State Business Men’s Ass’n 1 1 
New Haven, 
Chamber of Commerce...... 6 6 
DELAWARE: 
Wilmington, 
Chamber of Commerce...... 3 3 
Mercantile Association...... 1 ee 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA: 
Washington, 
Chamber of Commerce...... 3 
GEORGIA: 
Savannah, 
Seen OF HOES .. vcard oeee Vr 1 ie 1 
HAWAII: 
Honolulu, 
Chamber of Commerce...... 2 2 
ILLINOIS: | 
Alton, | | 
Monra of TraGesecsciceceses 3 3 
Bloomington, 
Ill. Wh'sale Grocers’ Ass'n 1 1 

















Statement Showing Vote By Organizations 


Name of Organization. |Ref. No. 2.|Ref. No. 3. 
Yes.] No. | Yes.] No. 
b c 
Chicago, 
Am’can Ass’n of Refriger’n 
Association of Commerce... 


ee) 
=) 
.) 
ee 
Qa 
° 
= 
3 
a 
oO 
ee 


Central Supply Ass’n....... 
Garment Mfrs’ Ass’n ...... 
Illinois Commercial Fed.... 
ynG@ustria) Cid: «sess <5 since 
National Ass’n of Box Mfrs. 
National Ass’n of Tanners 
National Confectioners’ 
Ass’n of United States... 
National Founders’ Ass’n.. 
National Implement and 
Wereee Br eG 5466 cen en ee 
National Lumber Mfrs’ Ass’n 
National Shoe Wholesalers’ 
Pe: ee rer Saree 
National Slack Cooperage 
Daren. DET |.» dcennenon bree 
National Veneer and Panel 
Mfrs’ Association ........ 
United Typothetae of Am... 
Western Cigar Box Mfrs’ 


SG: a ee 
Decatur, 
Chamber of Commerce...... 


Preeeert. 
itizens’ Commercial Ass’n 
Kankakee, 
Commercial Association ... 
La Salle, 
Commercial Association .... 
Laundrymen’s Nat. Ass’n... 
Lemont, 
Commercial Association ... 
Quincy, 
Chamber of Commerce...... 
Rockford, 
Chamber of Commerce...... 
Springfield, 
Ccemmercial Association .... 
INDIANA: 
Fort Wayne, 
Commercial Club .......... 
Indianapolis, 
Boere OF TreGe .2cvcicviccs 
Chamber of Commerce...... 1 
Richmond, 
Commercial Club ..........-. 3 a een 
South Bend, 
Chamber of Commerce...... 


Soot eee DOom 
-_ 
m 

Hee? DOOM 


7a 


te are 








se co He Oe 
arnregwrk.«anreY © © # + Oe KF DH QD or 


an oa fF oro 
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Name of Organization. |Ref, No. 2./Ref. No. 3. 
Yes.| No. | Yes. 0. 
IOWA: (Fe. [ &e 
Cedar Rapids, | 
Commercial Club ........... 3 
Clinton, 
Commercial Club ...%....... 
Council Bluffs, 
Commercial Club ........... 
Des Moines, 
Greater Des Moines Com.... 
Marshalltown, 
Marshalltown Club ........ 
Sioux City, 
Commercial Club ........... 
KANSAS: 
Abilene, 
Nat. Fed. Retail Implement 
and Vehicle Dealers’ Ass’n 1 ice 5% 1 
Lawrence, 
Commercial Club ........... 2 
KENTUCKY: 
Hopkinsville, 
Business Men’s Ass’‘n....... a 1 
LOUISIANA: 
New Orleans, - 
Association of Commerce...| 10 ate as 10 
da Board of Trade, Ltd..... 5 =e an 5 
MAINE: 
Bangor, 
hamber of Commerce...... 2 
+ Maine State Board of Trade 
Portland, 
pO EE ee 
MARYLAND: 
Baltimore, 
meee OF SUSAR 6 iceaieds cess 
Chamber of Commerce...... 
Merchants’ & Mfrs’ Ass'n... 
Frederick, 
p OY Ee, BPP ro eee 
MASSACHUSETTS: 
Boston, 
Chamber of Commercé...... 
Mass, State Bd. of Tr...... 
New England Shoe and 
pp Os 
Brockton, 
Chamber of Commerce..... i 
Everett, 
Beara of Trade... .ccisives 
Fall River, 
Chamber of Commerce...... 
Framingham, 
Board of Trade......... uses 
Haverhill 
Board 
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REFERENDUM NUMBER THREE 
Provisos in the Sundry Civil Bill 


By the vote of the Senate on June 13, 1913, to 
recede from its objections to the Sundry Civil 
Bill, this bill is now placed before President Wil- 
son for his signature. 

The Bill, practically unchanged from its pres- 
ent form, was vetoed by President Taft in the 
closing hours of his administration beczuse of 
a clause in the Bill which read as follows: 


“Enforcement of Antitrust Laws: For the enforce. 
ment of Antitrust Laws, including not exceeding 
$10,000 for salaries of necessary employees at the 
seat of government, $300,000: provided, however, 
that no part of this money shalj be spent in the 
prosecution of any organization or individual for 
entering into any combination or agreement having 
in view the increasing of wages, shortening of 
hours or bettering the conditions of labor, or for any 
act done in furtherance thereof, not in itself un- 
lawful: provided further, that no part of this ap- 
propriation shall be expended for the prosecution 
of producers of farm products and associations of 
farmers who cooperate and organize in an effort to 
and for the purpose to obtain and maintain a fair 
and reasonable price for their products.” 


This clause is still in the Bill. It involves a 
question of such vital importance to the stability 
of America, which stability must depend upon 
the equality of all men in the eyes of the law, 
that acting on the authority of the directors of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United States 





of America, a Referendum on this subject has 
been taken among the members of the Chamber 
The referendum period closed June 14, the 
question having been before the members for 
forty-five days as provided in the by-laws. 

Business men throughout the United States 
have declared that an offence against the pro- 
visions of the Antitrust Laws is no less an of- 
fence when committed by combinations of labor 
and of agriculture than when committed by 
business combinations ; that a prohibition of the 
use of funds above referred to amounts to 4 
form of absolution from penalty for violating 
laws that are left unrepealed and unamende:! 
on the Statute Books. 

In taking this position relative to the matter, 
the business men whose organizations constittite 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United States, 
stand against class legislation and stand for 
equality. They contend that commerce, labor, 
and agriculture must all submit with equal cheer- 
fulness to all laws that are on the Statute Books, 
and they believe further that in an ordinary bill, 
making appropriations, so vital a question as 
that of equality before the law should not be 
involved. 


The Directors of the Chamber of Commerce 
have thus received from the business organiza- 
tions of the country an endorsement of their 
Resolution of April which read as follows: 


“Resolved, that it is the sense of this board that 





Vote By Organizations—(Continued) 


MASSACHUSETTS—Continued. |Ref. No. 2.|/Ref. No. 3. 


| 
Name of Organization. | ten, nat ves, No. 
c 
Holyoke, | 
meen OE TONG sav cdiswe ses 3 mp <s 3 
Malden, 
Pree 0 TD: ..n anos nben's 2 oe ni 2 
Newburyport, 
Rusiness Men's Ass’n...... ] ei ov 1 
Springfield, 
oe ay | arr 10 eh ne 10 
Worcester, 
New England Builders’ Sup- 
er OR Wailea ais: o3hnu: 8 ute Sw 1 Ne os 1 
MICHIGAN: 
Alpena, 
Chamber of Commerce...... oe os “> 3 
Detroit, 
Board of Commerce........ id es é« 10 
Flint, 
Board of Commerce........ 
Jackson, 
Chamber of Commerce...... 
Kalamazoo, 
Commercial Club .......... | 
Saginaw, | 
ee “IO, oo isc sian d bas 
MINNESOTA: 
Duluth, 
ee Oe DOD. ow ceca cee as 2 ve oe “ 
Minneapolis, 
Chamber of Commerce...... 6 ee +e 6 
Civic and Commerce Ass'n. 10 eae ‘we 10 
St. Paul, oe 
Ass'n of Commerce........ 10 ie “% 10 
Winona 


Ass’ 
MISSOURI: 
Kansas City, 
Southwestern Interstate 
Coal Operators’ Ass’n.... 1 =< ae 1 
St. Joseph, 
Commerce SER “Sa wire sane ess 10 ph: es 10 
St. Louis, 
Business Men’s League..... 10 ai ea 10 
Manufacturers’ and Ex- 
BP saad aman’ Aa = 3 ‘ as 3 
erchants’ Exchange ...... 10 oe Po 
MONTANA: . " 
Billings, 
Chamber of Commerce...... 1 a a 1 
NEBRASKA: 
Omaha, 
Commercial Club .......... 8 as is 8 
NI'W JERSEY: 
Bayonne, 
Chamber of Commerce...... 
New Brunswick, 
BIORTG OF Trade... osccccevss 


mea. OF Weeds... ..scccscce 
Paterson, 
Board of Trade....... Ks ont 
Rahway, 
i ee). a 
Tremeeh. b 
amber of Commerce...... 
NEW YORK . 
Brooklyn, 
we eR” SS a a pe 
Buffalo, 
Chamber of Commerce...... 
New York, 
American Ass'n of Public] | | | 
ROCOURTATIG. ccc ccccceses re na 
American Meat 
I wate Seek ade ose shine 
Ameatoen Paper and 
A ia a is owed ps a ° 
Automobile Chamber of 
eS OS SPR wre 
Bridge Builders’ Society.. 
Eastern Millinery Assocla- 
Ee wn é Seok ewe oe 
Eastern Supply o>, Se 
Merchants’ Ass’n .......... 
Nat'l Ass'n of Clothiers... 
Nat'l Ass’n of Glue & Gel- 
atin Manufacturers ...... 
National Ass’n of Mfrs. 
Oe CR Me ek chews oes 
Nat'l Ass’n of Stationers 
& Mfrs. of the U. 8. A... 
ae —rr Board 
Nat'l joe of Commis- 
sion Merchants of U, 8.. 
bs Paint, Oil & 


wet passin Mee sae We-oma 
tt) 
Goods Ass'n 











co pt =! OS 


n of Commerce, Inc..... 4 = ce 


no -® & tw 
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ow 
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10 


rm 
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10 
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Name of Organization. |Ref. No. 2.|Ref. No. 3. 
‘ | Yes. | | No. lvea| No. 
b/ | 
National Wholesale Dry 
Goods Association ....... } 1 
Nat'l Wholesale Grocers’ | 
Ass’n of the U. 8........ | 9 
Nat’l Wholesale Lumber | 
Dealers’ Association ..... | 5 
Produce Exchange ......... } 10 
Railway Business Ass’n....| 3 
Silk Ass’n of America ....! 
Stationers’ Board of Trade.| 
U. S. Brewers’ Ass’n ...... | 
U. S. Trade Mark Ass’n....| 
Niagara Falls, | 
~ - a. eee | 
ay om sie, | 
r of Commerce......! 4 
Rochester, | 
Chamber of Commerce...... 10 
National Ass'n of Employ- 
ing Lithographers......... | 
National Boot and_ Shoe | 
Mfrs’ Ass’n of the U. S...| 
Rome, | 
Chamber of Commerce...... 
Syracuse, 
Chamber of Commerce...... | 
Utica, | 
Chamber of Commerce...... | | 
Knit Goods Mfrs’ Ass'n....| 
Watertown, | | | 
Yhamber of Commerce...... | et a ee 2 
| 


2 Ole bo 


— 
o = 


bo 


a 
ou 


rs 
— 


NORTH CAROLINA: 
Wilmington, 
Chamber of Commerce ....! | 
NORTH DAKOTA 
Fargo, 
Commercial Club .......... 2 | 
Grand Forks | 
| 
| 
| 


-~1 


Guaninereiel aro 
Jamestown, 
Ceeeererns CHD ..ccccccses 1 
OHIO: 
Akron, 
Chamber of Commerce...... 6 
Cincinnati, 
Business Men's Club Co..... 10 | 
c. ao C.:@ Merch. Ex....... ) | 


6 


9 
Cleveland, 
Chamber of Commerce...... 10 
Nat. Cloak, Suit & Skirt 
Mfrs’ Ass'n 
National Machine Tool | 


10 





| 
- | 10 
{ 
| 
1 


Builders’ Ass’n. 


= 


1 
National Petroleum Ass'n. 1 
Columbus, | 
Chamber of Commerce...... a 
East Liverpool, } 
vw. @ Potters Age’n ...... | 1 
Lima, | 
Progressive 1 
Newark, 
Flavoring Ext. Mfrs’ Ass'n.| 1 
Portsmouth, | 
OS GE Ge ys | 2 
Steubenville, | 
Chamber of Commerce..... on 2 are BRS 
Toledo, | | | 
rr | Sf ees ae 
OREGON: | | 
Portland, | 
Chamber of Commerce..... | 9 | 
PENNSYLVANIA: 
Allentown, | 
Chamber of Commerce..... | 
Beaver Falls | 
Mfrs’ Ass'n of Beaver si 
| 


bo 


ee 


Tile Mfrs’ Credit Ass'n .... 
Philadeiphia, 

American Envelope Mfrs’ | | 

Association | 

BOGE GC TRAM. ccc ccccaces | | 

Chamber of Commerce..... | | 

National Ass’n of Hosiery | | 

& Underwear Mfrs....... | ] 

National Association of l | 

Master Bakers .......... | 4 | 

National Mfrs. of Soda | 

| 

| 

! 

| 

| 

| 


aT ad 


= 
Coe 


Water Flavors .......... ee | 
Paint Mfrs’ Ass'n of | 
the VU. Mecibaameas....-- | 
Pittsburgh, | 
American Warehouse- | 
men’s Ass'n .,... 
Chamber of Commerce Bika ia | 
National Pipe & Supplies | 
Association 


— 
- —- SS 


_ 
or 


ae 


of Trade...| 


York, | 
Chamber of Commerce..... | 
Manufaeturers’ Ass'n ..... | 


) 
i 
= 
B: 
fi 
2 
5 
3 


Indicates Overwhelming Unanimity 


the provision in the sundry civil bill before the 
United States Senate preventing the use of any 
part of the appropriation for the ‘enforcement of 
Antitrust Laws’ in the prosecution of special classes 
is a violation of the fundamental principle of equity 
and law enforcement. We object to the principle of 
having Congress exempt from prosecution any class 
of possible offenders under any law, toward which 
this provision is in our opinion a definite step and 
we respectfully protest against its enactment into 
law. 

Resolved, that the above resolution be transmitted 
immediately to the members of this Chamber with 
the request that they express their cpinions on this 
proposed law and communicate their action to the 
President and Senate of the United States and also 
report the action taken to the general secretary of 
the chamber.” 


In keeping with the results of the Referendum 
vote now recorded, the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States will present the subject of 
the Referendum to President Wilson for his 
consideration, prior to the signing of the Sundry 
Civil Bill in question. 


SUMMARY OF REFERENDUM No. 3. 


Number of organizations voting............ 173 
Deus OO WOREO CORE inc cecciccccscstecenes 678 
meurmmer OF VOCS If TAVOE.. 6.5. ccs cc eecesee 

Number of votes opposed .......cccscessees 669 
Number of States represented .............. 34 
Divisions other than States represented .... 1 


Total membership of organizations voting in 


favor on Referendum No. 3 .. ........ 1008 
Total membership of organizations voting as 
opposed on Referendum No. 3. 106495 


The vote represents 62.2 per cent of all individual 
membership of constituent members of the Chamber. 


Name of Organization. IRef. |No.2.|Ref. |No.3. 
| | | 
Yes.| No. | Yes.| No. 
| b} | | c¢ 
RHODE ISLAND: | 
Providence, 
Seas OF? TYAGG.s... coceex. 7 7 
SOUTH CAROLINA: | | | 
Charleston, | 
Chamber of Commerce..... Sl oe 3 
TENNESSEE: | 
Chattanooga, 
Chamber of Commerce..... i) > ee a 9 
Manufactures’ ‘Agss'’n...... | 2 —— ae 2 
Memphis, | | | | 
Business Men's Club........ | Ss em err S 
TEXAS: | | 
Beaumont, | | | | 
Chamber of Commerce..... 2 | 
Dallas, | 
( ‘hambe r of Commerce..... > io .- | 10 
VIRGINIA | | 
Norfolk, | 
ee ek 1 a 1 
Richmond, | | | 
Chamber of Commerce... 7 ae Ae a 
WASHINGTON: 
Seattle, | | | 
New Seattle Chamber | | | 
ae SSOMBTRBUOS |. bc% 2 oes vse s a APS. — 7 
Spokane, | | | 
Chamber of Commerce..... : eo a 
Tacoma, | | | | 
West Coast Lumber Mfrs’ | ! | | 
EINEUIRYR, oo 6 oc an'¥ 64.6 alble | 2 | | al 2 
WEST VIRGINIA: | | | | 
Wheeling, i | | | 
Roard of Trade............ EP oe | op © 
WISCONSIN: | | | | 
Manitowoc, | | 
ce | Oe sell oo 1 
Milwaukee, | | | | 
Chamber of Commerce....’| a UR Saree 6 
Merchants’ & Mfrs’ Ass’n..| 10|] ..] .. | 10 
Waukesha, | | | | 
jusiness Men’s Club....... | 1 To ae: 1 


FRANCE: 

Paris. 

d American Chamber 
Commerce 


a. The vote of each association, from one to ten, is 
defined by the size of its membership. 

b. “Yes’’ on Referendum No. 2 means that the votes 
favor the plan for a Permanent Tariff Commission. 

ce. “No’’ on Referendum No. 3 means that the votes 
oppose the proviso in the Sundry Civil Bill, placing on the 
appropriation for enforcement of Anti-Trust Laws, a 
prohibition of its use for the prosecution of labor and ag- 
ricultural combinations. 

ad. The American Chamber of Commerce in Paris votes 
in favor of a Permanent Tariff Commission, but dissents 
from proposition that Commission have no power to 
recommend. 

e. Approves 
mission be the creature of the House of Representatives. 


‘“‘with condition precedent that the Com- 





DIRECTORS’ WESTERN TRIP. 

The majority of the Directors and Officers of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
of America will leave Chicago, July 5, and in 
the following 22 days visit and cross Illinois, 
Iowa, Nebraska, Wyoming, Colorado, Utah, Ne- 
vada, Arizona, California, Washington, Mon- 
tana, North Dakota, Minnesota, and Wisconsin. 
As an incident to this very unusttal trip, the Di- 
rectors and Officers will hold a Directors’ 
Meeting in San Francisco on July 14 and 15. 


Purpose of the Trip. 


The determination of the Directors and Offi- 
cers of the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States to take this journey arises from a realiza- 
tion that the business forces of the Pacific Coast 
must be brought into actual touch with all that 
has been accomplished by the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States since its organization 


(Continued on page 12.) 
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tive, Tariff Investigations 


A. H. Baldwin, Chief of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 


(The following article by A. H. Baldwin, Chief of the Bureau of Foreign and 


Domestic Commerce of the Department of Commerce, written for the Nation’s 
Business, is intended to explain to the business forces of the United States the 
exact scope of Tariff research possible and provided for by Congressional action in 


the Department of Commerce. 
Redfield. 


The statement has the full approval of Secretary 
It is not to be construed as opposing the plan for a Permanent Tariff 


Commission as set forth in Referendum Number 2 of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States of America, but as entirely independent of this proposition 
and as dealing with conditions under existing law.—-Ed.] 


ln 1610 when the late Tariff Board was estab- 
Fa rider on the Payne-Aldrich 
revenue bill, the present writer, in a memorandum 
to the then Secretary of Commerce and Labor, 
lion, Charles Nagel, invited his attention to the 
fact that under the terms of existing law full 
suthority to initiate and conduct practically all 
the investigations which it was proposed to have 
the Tariff Board make already lay in the various 
branches of his Department. 

Not only had that authority already been given 
by Congress years earlier to the several bureaus 
under his direction, but further, the necessary 
central organization and equipment to conduct 
such studies was already well established, and 
there was also the personnel of men trained in 
many classes pf field work who could readily be 
utilized for such service if desired. Im practi- 
cally all the investigations later made by the 
Tariff Board that body was forced to look to the 
various bureaus of the Department of Commerce 
and Labor for many of its experts in various 
fields, and as its work developed a number ot 
such men were promptly transferred to the 
Board, from the Bureau of Manufactures, from 
the Bureau of the Census, of Labor, and from 
other branches of the Department of Commerce 
and Labor. Indeed, since 1888, the Bureau of 
labor has been specially charged by law with the 
duty of ascertaining “at as early a date as possible, 
and whenever industrial changes should ntake it 
essential, the cost of producing articles at the 
time dutiable in the United States, in leading 
countries where such articles are produced.” 
For years the Rureau of Labor and other bureaus 
of the Department had been gathering together 
a corps of assistants who had become trained in 
investigations into wages, prices, labor conditions, 
and similar factors in the problems before the 
Tariff Board. The Bureau of Manufactures had 
its foreign conimercial agents—men with know- 
ledge of special trade subjects such as the cotton 
textile industry, the shoe and leather trade and 
other classes of manufacture, and the Census 
Bureau had a large force of special agents. As 
stated, it was natural that the services of a num- 
ber of these men should be actually utilized by 


I> 


the Tariff Board. 


lished by means of 


Tariff Researches Authorised 


With the termination of the work of that or- 
eanization in 1912. Congress, in authorizing cer- 
tain changes in the bureaus of the Department of 
Commerce, recognized these facts and assigned 
to the new Burean of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce those identical functions in relation to 
tariff investigations which had formerly been a 
part of the duty of the Bureau of Labor. With 
this action it was definitely announced in the 
Ilouse of Representatives that the new Bureau 
would be utilized in the future in researches re- 
quired by new tariff legislation. This renders 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 





potentially a very important factor in such legis- 
lation. 

There is little doubt that the American people 
to-day, including most manufacturers, wish to see 
euded forever the practice of basing Congres- 
sional action in regard to import tariffs jon ex- 
parte statements hy persons or firms selfishly in- 
terested either in raising or lowering existing 
rates. It is certain that without distinction of 
party the vast majority of the people would pre- 
fer that the Committee on Ways and Means of 
the House and the Finance Committee of the 
Senate in their deliberations should have at their 
service the facts in regard to each industry, the 
volume of commerce, wages and prices, labor 
costs and industrial conditions, both at home and 
abroad, and that these and similar facts should 
be supplied, not by those with a special interest 
in the rates to he established but by nonpartisan 
branches of the Government executive service; 
and they are desirous also that these branches 
should be equipped with the necessary machinery 
of investigaticn and supplied with a permanent 
corps of trained agents whose sole interest, aside 
from the preservation of their reputations as 
technical experts, should be the exact disclosure 
of the facts which they are directed to obtain. 


Assembling Pottery Data 


The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, now charged with the responsibility for 
such investigations, by the direction of the Sec- 
retary of Commerce has already begun to ex- 
ercise these new functions and has _ recently 
started on far-reaching studies of one-branch of 
manufacture—the pottery industry. 

It is difficult to understand why this action by 
the Bureau should have aroused -considerable 
adverse comment. There is nothing in such an 
investigation, so far as can be seen, that the man- 
ufacturers should resent. What is sought in this 
investigation by the Department of Commerce, 
and this seems essentially within its field of ser- 
vice for the promotion of commerce, is a true 
picture of qonditions in the: pottery industry. 
And further, it is desired to give a true per- 
spective of the industry in this picture, a picture 
with the component hues, or “values,” as the 
painters call them, in their true relation. Not 
with the darker parts of the canvass shown as 
jet black nor the lighter shades shown in snow 
white, but with all the component factors in their 
exact and true relation as far as it is possible to 
accomplish this result, and this does not imply, 
of course, a softening or glozing over of harsh 
outlines where they exist. If there are jet black 
areas they should be made jet black. If there 
are admirable conditions they too should be shown 
as such. Of course individual firms or factories 
would not be named in such reports. The re- 
view of an industry would be a general one, not 
specific as to individual plants, and not detrimen- 
tal to the right of anyone to preserve the con- 








The World’s Greatest Port 
The latest available statistics regarding the com- 
merce of the world compel in some cases a compari- 
son between the year 1911 and 1912 and are therefore 
unsatisfactory. In view of the fact, however, that the 
figures of the commerce of the port of New York 
are available for the year 1812 and those of some 
European ports are not available later than 1911, a 
scrutiny of these figures places New York at the 
top of the list of the leading ports, for New York 
had in 1912 a greater commerce than had London 
in 1912. Below are given details relative to the 
total commerce, or the sum of exports and imports, 

at the ten greatest ports of the world. 


‘t New York. «si.20-60 POTS os Siu Fee $1,793,690,123 
9 Dime ccs aacs ween VT eee eee - 1,791,857,641 
S Plambure ....dcicwsass BNE. wie tego 1,674,187,176 
4 YAverpadl 2. .usksees WS kk iiy ds RSs 1,637,280,476 
S: BBPMOPD oa siescaneee >) aie 1,121,654,799 
6 Marseilles ........:.. i - 678,431,300 
OS ek os a ete 4. ee oe 531,096,600 
Te Serra tr  ) SAE rea _501,146,540 
9 Buenos Aires ...... Lo reer 479,536,241 
0 imei Ee 2a vines er 410,128,830 


The extraordinary commercial growth of the 
United States which has given New York this po- 
sition, can be understood by glancing back fifty 
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fidential facts of his own business. If the con- 
ditions are such that our nation is enqouraging 
under tariff barriers which bolster inefficient and 
careless service, an indifference to the right ef 
the public to fair treatment by manufacturers, 
this should appear plainly in the results of these 
studies, 

Such an investigation, if carried out in the 
right spirit and made by efficient agents in every 
phase of an industry, it seems, should be wel- 
ocmed by all right thinking manufacturers. It 
should be regarded, too, not as destructive, or as 
an unwarranted interference by the Government 
in matters which do not concern it, but as a con- 
structive contribuiion to the general welfare; as 
the replacing of a sinister and dangerous method 
of handling tariff matters by a sound and whole- 
some system. 

In general, it may he safely assumed that man- 
‘ufacturers who are actually exgaged in produc- 
tion are, for obvious reasons, not well qualified 
to obtain a broad general view, in true perspec- 
tive, of the conditions-and factors in their own in- 
dustry, Aside from the fact that only the very 
largest ‘corporations can afford to undertake 
such elaborate studies as are proposed by the De- 
partment, the individual manufacturer is much 
too close to the matter in question to find ft prac- 
ticable to exercise an undisturbed judgment of 
all the relations of the trade in which he is en- 
gaged. 


World Wide Facilities 


All the resources of the United States Govern- 
ment, and-these resources, in their many ramifca- 
tions, now cover the entire world, may, however, 
be correlated in a service of this character and 
can contribute to build up a complete and useful 
record of any industry which may be studied by 
the Bureau. The Bureau of Standards, the Bu- 
reau of the Census, and the Bureau of Corpora- 
tions, of the Department of Commerce; the Cus- 
toms Service of the Treasury Department; the 
Sureau of Labor Statistics of the Department of 
Labor, and the Consular Service of the Depart- 
ment of State, may all cooperate to make the re- 
view of a manufacturing industry complete. 
That such expert and comprehencive studies by 
disinterested mien should be destructive of any 
industry cannot be conceded. Such work should 
be regarded as essentially promotive, and en- 
tirely within the legitimate realm of the service 
of an office which has for its primary purpose 
the fostering and development of American man- 
ufactures. Further, it is not a new service, but 
as has been pointed out it is the use of functions 
which from its very beginning the Department of 
Commerce was intended to exercise. 

If the United States is to compete with other 
manufacturing nations that base their commercial 
operations on an exact knowledge of facts and 
the relations of facts, this nation must also be 
equipped with similar knowledge. That the col- 
lection of these necessary facts should be de- 
scribed hy some as a hostile act on the part of 
the Government is surprising in view of the in- 
sistent public demand that legislative action by 
Congress shall be based om just such investiga- 
tions. When the significance of work of this 
character is realized in all its bearings it seems 
impossible that the commercial interests should 
fail to approve heartily of these really promotive | 





years. In 1862, the imports of the whole nation were 
$189,356,677 or $5.79 per capita, as against $16.94 
per capita in 1912. The total exports both domestic 
and foreign, for 1862 were $190,670, 501, or a per 
capita of $5.83 as compared with a per capita of 
$22.41 in 1912. It will thus be seen that the com- 
merce of the entire United States fifty years ago 
was less than one-fourth of the commerce of the 
single port of New York in the year 1912. 

From The Nation's Business published by the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States. 





New York Times Index 


A volume of unusual significance has been brought 
out by the New York Times. It is an index of the 
New York Times itself for the issues of January to 
March, 1913. A side light on the activities of the 
world is secured by considering the fact that 272 
pages, two columns to the page, of small type, are 
required to touch upon the events of the world in 
three months only. 

The index is so edited that facts-may be secured 
by subjects, by dates, by pages of issues of certain 
dates, and by cross references from persons to re- 
lated events, etc. This volume is an attempt to 





activities of the Department. 


give permanency to the ephemeral character of 
news, endeavoring to bring up into real value the 
series of events that by reason of occurrence on 
dirfering dates may in the public mind fail to make 
an enduring impression. ‘ 

A few years from now it will be interesting to 
look back over the index, assuming that the series 
will go on, to see how much is recorded that had 
permanent value; for the most serious problem con- 
fronting the compilers is to use discretion as to 
those things which can safely be forgotten and 
those things which should be preserved for memory 
and for reference. It is planned to issue the New 
York Times Index quarterly. Summed up in brief 
the Index shows what, when, and where. 


“Tariff Handbook. 


The Superintendent of Documents now has on sale 
at 60 cents a copy the tariff handbook which was pre- 
pared by the House Committee on Ways and Means 
to accompany its report on the pending tariff bill. 
This publication prints the existing tariff law and 
the proposed law in parallel columns, at the end of 
each schedule has statistics of production, impor 
tations, duties collected ,etc., and has a digest of 
Treasury decisions. 
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THE NATION’S BUSINESS _ 
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WHAT A NATIONAL BUDGET WOULD MAKE CLEAR 





PRESIDENT WILSON’S INTEREST 


“EVER SINCE | WAS A YOUNGSTER I! HAVE 
BEEN DEEPLY INTERESTED IN OUR METHODS 
OF FINANCIAL LEGISLATION. EVER SINCE 
THEN | HAVE INSISTED UPON THE ABSOLUTE 
NECESSITY OF A CAREFULLY CONSIDERED 
AND WISELY PLANNED BUDGET, AND ONE OF 
THE OBJECTS | SHALL HAVE MOST IN MIND 
WHEN | GET TO WASHINGTON WILL BE CON- 
FERENCES WITH MY LEGISLATIVE COL- 
LEAGUES THERE WITH A VIEW TO BRINGING 
SOME BUDGET SYSTEM INTO EXISTENCE. 
THIS BUSINESS OF BUILDING UP THE EX- 
PENSES OF THE NATION PIECE BY PIECE WILL 
CERTAINLY LEAD US TO ERROR AND PERHAPS 
EMBARRASSMENT.” 

President Wilson to Senator Tillman, Jan. 30, 1913. 





FOUR IMPORTANT TABLES 


The campaign for the inauguration of a nation- 
al budget goes steadily forward. 

The common sense of such a method of re- 
porting national needs and expected revenues 
to Congress appeals to business men; for even 
as they like to know the status of their own 
enterprises at a given time each year, so would 
they like to understand at last where the money 
of A Billion Dollar Government comes from 
and where it goes. 

In 1878 the total appror-iations of Congress 
were $296,006,694.21. For 1913-14 they are 
$1,091,790,478.95, of which $286,319,125.26, or 
about $10,000,000 less than the total appropri- 
ation of 1878, is for the Post Office. The Mili- 
tary Expenses by land, by sea, and for pensions 
in the years 1913-14 wil! be $452,566,064.62, or 
about $150,000,000 more than all appropriations 
in 1878. When the vast appropriations of the 
61st Congress, amounting to $2,054,584,510.90 
were made, the citizens whose taxes, direct and 
indirect, will meet the obligations thus incurred, 
had no idea of how the money was to be distrib- 
uted. 

Summary Available Now. 


An improvement occurred in the third session 
of the Sixty-Second Congress, for President 
Taft, in ordet to show Congress and the Nation 
just how valuable a document a national budget 
would be, submitted such a paper, based on the 
appropriation bills just going through Congress 
in the usual confusing way. Out of this Budget 
Message Harvey S. Chase, now Consulting Ad- 
viser to the Treasury Department, but earlier 
a member of the President’s Commission on 
Economy and Efficiency, has prepared a sum- 
mary of the budget on the “Expenditure” side. 
It is most illuminating, for the four classiflcations 
include two that were never hitherto available—- 
Purposes of Expenditure and Character of: Ex- 
penditure. These render accurate comparisons 
possible, as will be seen by referring to the Table 
A printed below. 

Never before, has it been possible to compare 
easily the cost of the various classes of work or 
functions; for they were buried in appropriation 
bills emanating, in some cases, from several com- 
mittees at one time. “Agriculture” is a partic- 
ularly pertinent case; for while the “purpose” 
classification shows $37,372,039.63 appropriated, 
the direct agricultural appropriation act included 
only $17,986,945.00. On the other hand the 
Commerce and banking appropriations are seen 
to be only $3,023,658.53. They equal only one- 
twelfth of that given to agriculture though they 
relate to national efforts producing over $20;000,- 
co0,000 worth of goods a year: 


A. Appropriations by Purposes. 
(Functions, or Classes of Work.) 
I. General Functions. 


isin ct no bis cee siakelucths's $8,660,365.47 
Executive direction and control ........ 2,836,125.00 
Departmental administration, etc....... 20,813,891.40 
General business activities (1).......... 124,187,727.51 
RI ME. ogg cnt cenvaseedveagues 3,858,890.00 
AGJUAICATION 20... ceeeece ee ccseeeeescnes 5,741,313.33 
Total general functions........... 166,098,312.71 
ll. Public Service Functions. 
Military: 
OY) aS Serer ee 102,556,164.95 
Er ree eee 146,615.091.43 
SS he's ss ok wareabs 60h ees asde 203,394,808.24 
452,566,064.62 
Civil: ; 
Providing facilities for transportation 
ee eed eeu dined ins eee 116,844,538.02 
Agriculture, forestry, etc............. 37,372,039.63 
WEES ois'n pqee ad te see + een 00's 14,018,907.41 
Public health ..... CSE 7,817,342.48 
Education, recreation, etc............. 5,736,545.21 
Medium of exchange .............+++. 4,584,554.59 
EAOREEE MMO puke cs ccascscesecsves 4,372,805.23 
Friendly relations, etc...........6+..+++ 4,341,688.20 
Commerce and Banking..............- 3,023,658.53 
Nay vy Beg ah s'ed 902050 iy ty 
a cop neha sé a ee , 242,690. 
WEORRONONNNOR 0 ovo sn ivanessccascesecccce 1,712,490. 





DIAGRAM 


ILLUSTRATING THE INTER-RELATION OF THE NINE COMMITTEES 
ON APPROPRIATIONS AND THE VARIOUS DEPARTMENTS AND ESTABLISHMENTS. 





Committee name 








Department or establishment 





Congress and its branches 
The White House and its activities 


Department of State 





Appropriationie 


Foreign Affairs 
Military Affairs 
Naval Atfairs 


Indian Affairs 










Department of the Treasury 
Department of War 
Department of Justice 


ost Office Department 





Claims 





SS EE Ce 
UII oasis ln no o's deo bdo eee « 765,060.00 
Standards, weights and measures.... 612,395.00 
206,997,640.63 
276,983,944.16 


483,981,584.79 


930,438.60 





Total, other than postal service... 
POPES) GRE UIOG; SOEGi 66.5 ciicicsicceudesvecce 


Ill. Contributions to Local Government. 


District of Columbia and Territories.... 7,978,410.15 
eo a 1,110,624,372.27 

IV. Deduct Amount Payable by District 
De EE Sc oho sive dies wes 0 s:¥' 0 ce: 583,795.00 
Total expenditures by United ae 
States Government ............. $1,110,040,577.27 





1 Including ‘‘sinking fund,’’ $60,685,000.00. 

2 Including Panama Canal, rivers and harbors, etc. 

The second, or B Classification of Mr. Chase 
divides appropriations into two major and two 
minor groups. The first shows “Current Ex- 
pense” and the second “Acquisition of Prop- 
erty,” thus giving for the first time an idea of 
those expenditures from which no tangible prod- 
uct can be expected; and those that enrich the 
nation with new property or property permanent- 
ly improved: 


B. Character of Expenditures. 
(Expenses, Outlays, etc.) 
1, Current Expenses, etc. 


Overhead and operating expenses...... $565,798,628.25 
Se eS es ree 22,764,889.48 
a OS 24,849,263.12 
Court and treaty awards................ 40,491.48 
Pensions, retirements, etc.............. 195,152,431.10 
I EN Ms os coc cccace sieeve 12,426,278.80 
DE SOCE Ss Daa aewa swe acdedbeccee 100,000.00 


821,131,982.23 


Ca) Er 2,531,825.00 
ry as tea oc sh n'ca be e'cane vee 20,958,272.61 
Improvements to land and waterways... 74,974,139.91 
EO PRP TPE eee 73,542,149.55 
Rg | Ree eee 7,268,549.44 
Work-in-progress (increase)........«... 115,522.47 
EE <0 < venice be teae wat ees 4év eek 


10,805,946.77 
190,196,405.75 


lil. Other Expenditures (Unclassified). 


In large part ‘‘acquisition of property’’.. 38,610,984.29 


OPE SEE a icy bo aa 1,049,939,372.27 





Sas cna an aS be se ba née bm 60,685,000.00 
EER ea eae Oe 1,110,624,372.27 

V. Deduct Amount Payable by District 
OR Sy A ee 583,795.00 

Total expenditures by United 
States Government .............. $1,110,040,577.27 


To do full justice to these new classifications 
it is fitting to point out that prior to the exist- 
ence of the Budget Message there were available 
only two groups of figures—the first showing a 
classification by organization units as for instance 
“The Judiciary”; and the second classification 
by acts of appropriation. For purposes of com- 
parison these are included herewith: 


C. Appropriations by Organization Units. 


. (Departments and Subdivisions.) 
Il, The Congress. 


I SS lke kes ce estecieeagece $1,769,716.50 
House of Representatives .............- 4,895,420.25 
Committees and commissions .......... 1,912,773.72 













Department of Commerce and Labor 
4 ee Commerce Commission 
Judicial 


Miscellaneous establishments 


Capitol buildings and grounds.......... 


178,200.00 


RTI oe cre hee i re i cs Ne bie 5 78.450.00 


Government Printing Office.* 
Superintendent of documents........... 251 


National Botanic Garden .............. 30,8938 
il. The President. 


The Executive Office 
The Commission on Economy & Efficien- 


449,040, 


Saks | SM GIOUI on aia oe ree vddesseaiesa 5,408,101. 


iV. The Executive Departments. 
ERAS SA SS 0 ee 4,653,372. 


OE ae he 5,768,097. 
Post-Office 284,141,018. 





Agriculture 24,706,012. 
Commerce and Labort............0000.. 17,163,404. 


Vv. Other Government Establishments. 
Isthmian Canal Commission............. 30, : 
Interstate Commerce Commission....... 1,790,000, 
Civil Service Commission................ 440,075 
Smithsonian Institute 
Lincoln Memorial Commission : 
ae eae eee 5 dees en 4.0 6 boa Fea kms 206,300. 


Vi. Districts and Territories ............ 6,124,508. 
ee ne ee ie aii gis 1,110,624,372 


Vil. Deduct Amount Payable by District 
i I rng ales io n'a ore's 0 0.054 esc 583,795 


Total expenditures by 
States Government ............ $1,110,040,577. 
* Distributed by Departments. 
yAmount recommended by President Taft. No app: 
priation made by Congress. 
t Separate Departments hereafter. 





(1) Including ‘‘Sinking Fund,” $60,685,000.00. 
(a) In conference Committee, not acted upon. 
(b) In Senate, not acted upon. 








136,306,557.92 


ASSESS oe 199,195,018.2 


Navy 2 Ee rere 152,626,008.5 
SST cree 230,216,066. 51 


. ,424.00 
ee Ae | a 849,885.00 
ba 3.75 

9,967,463.22 

ew mig tus a a. olend ols ke eae 199.040.00 


I  ahra te ora a a6 %s- GA ie eis ee oie o's aes G Wine bee 250,000.00 


oo 


- 
D. Acts of Appropriation. 
I. Current Appropriations. 
Estimated Actual 
appropriations appropriation 
(November, 1912.) (May, 1913.) 
Legislative, executive and 
ee ree eee $36,289,615.50 $35,172,434.50 
aL 119,668,577.65 (a)116,795,327.01 
ER er 18,2 230.00 17,986,945.00 
Diplomatic and consular.. 4,072,752.61 3,730, 642.66 
CE ree 96,497,987.08 94,266,145.51 
PIERO 3. wc cc enews ve. 6,945,086.80 5,218, 250.00 
Military academy ........ 1,666,735.69 1,099,734.87 
SEE ER eee 151,463,758.53 140,718,434.53 
EE 11,303,316.53 (b) 9,411,129.98 
RRR 185,226,000.00 180,300,000.00 
Rivers and harbors....... 69,678,054.73 41,073,094.00 
Post-office (gen. treas.)... 155,000.00 
Post-office (postal rev.).. 281,641,508.00 286,319,125.26 
District of Columbia..... 6,624, 668.80 5,612,072.00 
i alae dda dd'e see 277,137.10 27,153,947.29 
Miscellaneous ............ 313,398.27 440,197.22 
rrr 2,420,423 
Il. Recurrent Appropriations. 
ee eee 11,916,182.72) 
ND iss an'ehsbha.ea 90 3,174,449.75 « 06 770 og 19 
et Oe ar ais an 17.206.794.29 ¢126,770,064.1 
Determinate (i)......--.. 85,801,695.12 } 
0 ES ae reer 1,110,624,372.27  1,092,067,543.95 
iil. Deduct Amount Payable 
by District of Columbia 583,795.00 277,065.00 
Total expenditures by 
United States Gov- 
a” Eee $1,110,040,577.27 $1,091,790,478.95 
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: Activities of Chamber—(Continued) : 


Directors’ Western Trip-—(Continued) 

in April, 1912. The rapidity with which organi- 
zations east of the Mississippi have added their 
membership to the support of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States evidences that 
the business forces of the nation have come to 
recognize the iunportance of bringing to a focus 
the sentiment that has been expressed in local 
commercial organizations, and then having it 
brought to bear upon national problems of legis- 
lation, of governmental improvement and of 
higher standards of local work. 

Consequently, the journey of the Directors 
and Officers may be regarded as one not only of 
courtesy to the Western States relative to that 
to which Eastern States have so quickly respond- 
ed, but also as a tour of research relative to the 
business impulses and business needs of trans- 
Mississippi territory. ‘The cordial invitations 
that have already been received indicate that 
every possible effort will be made along the route 
to place the Directors and Officers in close touch 
with local activities and ideas. 

Route and Stopovers 

At many points along the route invitations have 
already been extended to Directors of commercial 
organizations to ride short distances in the special 
ears of the Directors of the National Chamber 
so that opportunity may be taken for meeting 
a majority of the leading business forces of the 
various states traversed. These invitations refer 
only to those cities where no lengthy stop will be 
made. 

Arrangements have already been made for the 
entertainment of the Directors of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States by the local 
commercial organizations in cities where a long 
stop will occur. 

Seven hours will be spent in Omaha, four hours 
in Cheyenne, fourteen hours in Denver, one hour 
and a half in Pueblo, nine hours in Salt Lake 
City, thirty-seven hours in Los Angeles, forty- 
nine hours in San Francisco, thirty-three hours 
in Portland, eleven hours in Tacoma, one hour 
and a half in Seattle, twelve hours in Spokane, 
twenty-one hours will be divided between Mis- 
soula, Helena, and Billings, seven hours will be 
spent in Fargo, seventeen hours in Minneapolis, 
and twelve hours in St. Paul. 

The route as a whole will follow the Chicago, 
Burlington and Quincey from Chicago to Omaha, 
July 5 and 6; the Union Pacific from Omaha 
to Denver, July 6 and 7; the Denver and Rio 
Grande from Denver to Salt Lake City, July 
8 and 9; the San Pedro from Salt Lake City to 
los Angeles, July 9 to 11; the Southern Pacific 
from Los Angeles to Portland, July 12 to 16; 
the Northern Pacific from Portland to Spokane, 
through Tacoma and Seattle, July 17 to 21; the 
Northern Pacific also from Missoula to Muinne- 
apolis, July 22 to 25; the Chicago and North- 
western from St. Paul to Chicago, July 26 and 27. 





Southern Commercial Secretaries. 

General Secretary Elliot H. Goodwin, represented 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United States of 
America at the important Sixth Annual Convention 
of the Southern Commercial Secretaries’ Association. 
These sessions were held in Charleston, S. C., and in 
addition to the address and remarks by Mr. Good+ 
win, were also addressed by R. G. Rhett of Charles- 
ton, who is a director of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States of America, 

This convention brought together fifty secretaries 
from as many cities in the South. During three days, 
these men discussed the intimate problems which 
confront them as secretaries and by round table 
methods placed the knowledge of each man there at 
the disposal of all others. he program was divided 
in the discussions as follows. first, Mercantile; 
second, Publicity; third, Agriculture; fourth, Civic 
and Public Affairs; fifth, Industrial Work; sixth, Com- 
merce. 

The final session was a School for Secretaries, in 
which session were presented (a) Plans for the ideal 
commercial organization; (b) The Secretary and his 
equipment; (c) The Secretary and his relation to 
members; (d) The Secretary and his relationship to 
his directors. The discussion ended with a presenta 
tion of the ethics of the profession. The new officers 
are: President, Bruce Kennedy, Montgomery, Ala- 
bama; Secretary, A. V. Snell, Charleston, S. C. 





New York Office. 

Since the last issue of The Nation’s Business, Dis- 
trict Offices of the Chamber of Commerce of the Unit- 
ed States of America for the New York District have 
been occupied in the Woolworth Building. These 
permanent offices give ample room for the sessions 
of committees that may choose to meet in New York 
City, and by reason of their being down town, will 
prove a convenience not only to the officers in meet- 
ing down town interests, but also to members who 
may be in New York City on business. It is expected 


that Field Secretary Trefz will be in New York City 
jor a short period in the latter part of June. 
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Work of Field Secretary 


After a most satisfactory visit to New Orleans, 
where 4,000 members were taken into the As- 
sociation of Commerce there, making the annual 
budget of that organization $100,000, the Field 
Secretary visited the Chamber of Commerce at 
Birmingham, Alabama, and addressed the mem- 
bers at a luncheon. He found a splendid inter- 
est on the part of the members of the Chamber in 
the work of the National Chamber and the Chair- 
man of the Committee on Vocational Education, 
Mr. George G. Crawford, President of the Ten- 
nessee Coai and [Iron Company, had already 
started his committee on their work and displayed 
an amount of enthusiasm and interest that seemed 
io augur great things for the future of the 
Chamber 


Mobile Visited 


At Mobile, the Field Secretary addressed the 
American Hardware Manufacturers’ Association as 
sembled there in convention, which was followed by 
a vote of that organization to affiliate with the Na 
tional Chamber. He also addressed the Chamber of 
Commerce at Mobile at a meeting attended by a great 
many of the members. This organization, under the 
able leadership of Mr. W. H. Armbraecht, is passing 
through a period of reorganization. A number 
of the leading citizens of the community. through 
the instrumentality of the Chamber of Commerce are 
arousing the city to an appreciation of the great 
things that the future holds in store for Mobile, con- 
tingent upon the opening of the Panama Canal and 
the increase in our trade with South America. 


Mississippi Cities. 


Meridian, Jackson, Vicksburg, Natchez, and Hat- 
tiesburg, Mississippi, were all visited by the Field 
Secretary in the interest of the Chamber of Com: 
merce of the United States. All of the organizations 
in these cities, save one, voted to affiliate with the 
National Chamber and the exemption was due to the 
lack of a quorum, not all the members of the Board 
of Directors being present at the meeting when the 
matter was discussed. 

Meridian is a vigorous city, showing signs of rapid, 
yet substantial growth. Mr, Walter Broach, Presi- 
dent of the Meridian Board of Trade & Cotton Ex- 
change, is one of the leading bankers of the com- 
munity and is giving a tremendous amount of his time 
to pushing the organization to a success. The Mer- 
idian Board of Trade is interested in the develop. 
ment of the agricultural community about it, and also 
in the development of the manufacturing interests, 
otf which there are quite a number. This organiza- 
tion has succeeded in instilling a great amount of 
civic pride into the minds of the people. 

Jackson, Mississippi, the capital of that State, has 
a live organization in its Board of Trade, of which 
Mr. J. B. Lusk is the efficient and progressive Sec- 
retary. This organization has interested itself in 
the building of good roads and its efforts have been 
crowned with success to the extent of adding millions 
to the wealth of the State. 

At Vicksburg, Mississippi, the Field Secretary ad- 
dressed the directors of the Board of Trade. It is 
the aim of the Vicksburg Board of Trade to lend 
its efforts toward the development of the agricultural 
community surrounding it and to make Vicksburg a 
beautiful town. It lays special stress upon the 
Vicksburg National Park, preserving the lines of 
the siege and defense of the city in the Civil War. 

At Natchez, Mississippi, the Field Secretary ad- 
dressed one of the most enthusiastic and representa- 
tive gatherings that he has met with in representing 
the National Chamber since its e:tablishment. Mr. 
E. A. Enochs is the President of this organiztaion and 
while Natchez has been heavily hit by the boll-weevil 
pest, the members of the Chamber of Commerce are 
in no wise discouraged, but are taking advantage 
of the evil and are working toward the education of 
the cotton growers to plant grain and small fruit. 

Hattiesburg, Mississippi, is one of the real live 
towns of the entire country. New railroad enter- 
prises leading to the tide water have given this com+ 
munity a salient feature in regard to trade conditions. 
The organization is vigorous and wide awake and has 
made a complete survey.of the community and its re- 
sources. Some of the finest roads in the entire 
United States have been built at the instance of the 
Chamber of Commerce there, many of them extend- 
ing as far as two or three miles beyond the city 
limits. This undoubtedly increases the value of the 
farm land and adds to the material welfare of the 
city. 


Great St. Louis Rally 


On May 30th, the Field Secretary addressed a 
meeting composed of the commercial organizations 
of St. Louis, Missouri, 
Granite City and Alton, Illinois, which was held in 
the coliseum of St. Louis under the supervision of 
the St. Louis Business Men’s League. The meeting 
was in the nature of a reception tendered by the 
Business Men’s League to the other organizations and 
its purpose was to further the spirit of friendliness 
and co-operation for development of the St. Louis In- 
dustrial district. About four thousand men were 
present. If enthusiasm and earnest discussion amount 
to anything insofar as the problems and opportunities 
of a community’s life are concerned, the nation at 
large may look for great development in and about 
this industrial district of St. Louis during the en- 
suing years, 


East St. Louis, Belleville, — 











Broadening Commerce Functions 

As announced in the last issue of The Nation’s 
Business, a special Committee on the Department of 
Commerce has been organized. The most hearty good 
will relative to this plan has been expressed by Hon. 
Wm. C. Redfield, Secretary of Commerce. 

A call for a session of this Committee has been 
sent out. Secretary Redfield will receive the Com- 
mittee on the afternoon of June 23. Careful consider- 
ation has already been given to the possibilities of 
broadening the scope of the Department of Com- 
merce. This is in keeping with Secretary Redfield’s 
own desires and with expressed opinions of his 
predecessors who have realized to what a compara- 
tively limited extent, the important field of the pro- 
motion of commerce both at home and abroad has 
been stimulated by the government. 


Activities of Officers 

President Wheeler early in May took part in the 
preliminary meetings which resulted in the Business 
Men’s League of St. Louis, securing over eighteen 
hundred new members in four days, and a large as- 
sured income yearly. President Wheeler also early 
in June addressed the National Hardwood Manufact- 
urers’ Association which met in Chicago. 

A. S. Caldwell of Memphis, Tenn., President of the 
Mississippi River Levee Association and a Director 
of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States of 
America is carrying on, through the newspapers and 
magazines, an active campaign of enlig’tenment rel 
ative to the risks of the Mississippi Valley from 
floods, and the various means adopted for protection. 
The plea of the Mississippi Levee Association 
through the articles of both Mr. Caldwell and Mr. 
John A. Fox, Secretary-Manager, is in the direction 
of reliéf through the erection of high, permanent, sol- 
id levees on the basis of an equal division of the cost 
of such a great work between the Government and 
the states benefited. 

General A. J. Logan recently addressed the Realty 
Board of Pittsburgh. His topic was the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States of America. He 
pointed out the great good that is being accom- 
plished by the getting together of the hundreds of 
chambers of commerce throughout the country, mak- 
ing it. possible for them to work jointly and intelli- 
gently for genera! benefit. 

Colonel George Pope of Hartford, Connecticut, 
elected a Director of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States of America at its annual meeting in 
January, has been chosen head of the National Asso 
ciation of Manufacturers. 

The Waynesboro, (Pa.), Board of Trade held a 
special meeting on the evening of June 5th. It was 
addressed by Representative, Frank L. Dershem of 
the 17th District, and by the Editor of The Nation’s 
Business. After the meeting the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Board of Trade had a long conference 
with the second speaker, relative to the scope of the 
local work and its constructive influences upon the 
city. The Board of Trade consists of 110 members. 
There will be an endeavor to raise it to 250. 


Federal Charter. 

Senator Duncan WU. Fletcher of Florida, has re-in- 
trodueed the Bill to incorporate the Chamber of Com+ 
merce of the United States of America. It is expect- 
ed that within a few days the Bill will also be re-in- 
troduced in the House. As explained in the March 
issue ofTke Nation’s Business, the Bill to incorpor- 
ate the Chamber passed the House under suspension 
of the rules on March 3, 1913, but the time was too 
limited to permit of action by the Senate before the 
adjournment of Congress. 


OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS. 


PRESIDENT, Harry <A. Wheeler, Illinois. 

VICE-PRESIDENTS: J. N. Teal, Portland, Oreg.; *W. 
D. Simmons, St. Louis, Mo.; 4. B. Farquhar, York, Pa.; 
H. E. Miles, Racine, Wis. 

TREASURER, John Joy Edson, Washington, D. C. 

CHAIRMAN EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, John H. 
Fahey. Massachusetts. 

DIRECTORS: A. H. Averill, Portland, Oreg.; *Fred- 
erick Bode, Chicago, Ill.; Charlies Boettcher, Denver, Colo. ; 
Frederick E. Boothby, Portland, Me.; A. S. Caldwell, Mem- 
phis, Tenn.; *James G. Cutler, Rochester, N. Y.; C. G. 
Craddock, Lynchburg, Va.; James E. Davidson, Bay City, 
Mich.; *John H. Fahey, Boston, Mass.; Homer H. John- 
son, Cleveland, Ohio; George H. Kelly, Omaha, Nebr.; *Al- 
bert J. Logan, Pittsburgh, Pa.; W. M. McCormick, Bal- 
timore, Md.; *W. A. Marble, New York, N. Y.; Elias 
Michael, St. Louis, Mo.; J. W. Motte, Savannah, Ga.; Wm. 


D. Mullen, Wilmington, Del.; *John W. Philp, Dallas, 
Tex.; George Pope, Hartford, Conn.; *R. G. Rhett, 
Charleston, 8S. C.; L. L. Temple, Texarkana, Ark.; 


*August H. Vogel, Milwaukee, Wis.; *E. P. Wells, Min- 
neapolis, Minn.; Philip Werlein, New Orleans, La. 


*Indicates members of Executive Committee. 


GENERAL SECRETARY, Elliot H. Goodwin, 
ASSISTANT SECRETARY, D. A. Skinner. 

FIELD SECRETARY, Edward F. Trefz. 

CHIEF OF EDITORIAL .DIVISION, G. Grosvenor Dawe. 
CHIEF OF INFORMATION DIVISION, John M. Redpath. 


GENERAL OFFICES, RIGGS BUILDING, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Chicago O06 ei. 5s ves nhac a dees 10 South La Salle Street. 
NOW WOte CMOS . cacciocanscsenvets Woolworth Building. 

Edgar G. Criswell, District Secretary. 
Tae CRO «ohh ok kc ver es kee 1004% Commerce Street. 


W. P. Upham, District Secretary. 





Charles Richardson, president of the Pacific Cold 
Storage Compauy of Tacoma, Washington, has be- 
come chairman of the Pacific Coast Division of the 
National Committee of the Chamber on Federal and 
State Regulation of Domestic Commerce. The Daily 
Ledger of Tacoma says of Mr. Richardson: “He is 
an excellent business man. In mental grasp and in 
clear and forceful expression he is equaled by few 
men in the Pacific Northwest.” 
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COMMERCIAL ORGANIZATIONS IN SOCIAL WELFARE 


CHARITY, HOUSING, RECREATION, 


AFFECTING 





CHARITIES 


In the direction of charity investigation and 
endorsement, commercial organizations are dis- 
playing very general activity. This is partly in 
self-defense, because of the abuses that have 
been perpetrated on public confidence in the 
name of “Charity,” and partly because of the 
general recognition that an uncontrolled chari- 
table impulse in any community can easily lead 
to duplicated effort and offer temptations to pro- 
fessional medicants. 

As commercial organizations are composed of 
business men and busines ss men are first turned 
to by all solicitors for catalogue and program 
advertising, the extent of such efforts to raise 
money has imposed a heavy burden upon re- 
tailers in almost every community. Without an 
investigating committee relative to charity or 
special occasion advertising, the business man is 
almost helpless even though he wishes to decline 
to throw money away on an advertising scheme ; 
for the solicitor refers to some one of his patrons 
and then suggests that a little advertising is the 
surest way of retaining such trade as he has. 
The protection ag rainst this form of polite fraud 
is a union of the business forces through the 
local commercial body. This self-evident pro- 
tection has been appealed to. 


A Secret Committee. 


The Retail Association of the Denver Chamber of 
Commerce handles the work by the appointment of 
a secret committee, the names of which are known 
only to the president and the secretary of the Asso- 
ciation. All applications for charitable donations, so- 
liciting and advertising are carefully investigated. 
As a result about ninety per cent of them are turned 
down on account of their unworthiness, thus saving 
the members many times the amount of their dues 
each year. 

The same secrecy is observed by the Board of 
Trade of Springfield, Mass. The members of the 
special committee are not Known, since they can thus 
work with greater freedom. When a charity wishes 
to solicit in Springfield, it applies to the Board of 
Trade and fills out a form as regards its method 
of collection and disposition of funds, management 
of the institution, etc. If this is considered a worthy 
charity, a card of endorsement is given by the Com- 
mittee, and the charity is thus able to properly solicit 
in the city. 

In Lansing, Michigan, the members of the Chamber 
of Commerce have agreed not to subscribe to adver- 
tising or charitable propositions unless the soliciting 
arty carries a letter of endorsement from the 
Secretary of the Association. The es of this 
organization is also secret. 

In Quincey, Illinois, the matter of entorsement of 
charities is considered so important that any propo- 
sition calling for subscription requires the approval 
of the Executive Committee of the Chamber of Com- 
merce and also of the Board of Directors. 


A Charities Expert. 


In St. Louis, the Charities Committee of the Busi- 
ness Men’s League has as its secretary a charities 
expert. The duty of this secretary is to make investi- 
gations and give members of the League information 
ecncerning charities and advice as to contributions. 

In Montgomery, Alabama, the members of the 
Business Men’s League have the same sort of agree- 
ment as exists in Lansing, Mich. They will not 
patronize solicitors of funds until propositions have 
been referred to a Committee of the League. This 
Committee during the last year handled over 
one hundred such propositions. Most of them were 
declined as unworthy. 

In Cleveland, Ohio, the Chamber of Commerce has 
an arrangement whereby the business men of the 
city telephone the Chamber in regard to solicitations. 
Research ag to such methods of raising money are 
carried on by one of the bureaus of the Chamber. 
Its activities are regarded as preventing unscrupu- 
lous solicitors from victimizing the business men of 
the city. 

In. Portland, Oregon, the Chamber of Commerce 
issues letters to charities that file statements show- 
ing the proper care of funds and other requirements 
set forth in a blank. The letter of endorsement 
simply states that after an examination of the charity 
in question, and of the report filed with the Chamber, 
the charity ir question is found to be deserving and 
worthy of support. 

In Akron, Ohio, the matter of qualifications of 
charitable orzani7 mations is passed upon by the 
Solicitations Committee of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, 

Committees on Charities Endorsement have been 
organized by the Board of Trade of Nashville, Tenn., 
the Greater Charlotte Club of Charlotte, N. C., the 
Board of Trade of Haverhill, Mass.. the Commerce 
Club of St. Joseph, Missouri, the Csamber of Com- 
merce of Berkeley, California, the Chamber of Com- 








merce of New Haven, Connecticut, and the Chamber 
of Commerce of Spokane, Washington. 


Fine Research Work. 


The Chicago Association of Commerce deals with 
charities through its Subscriptions Investigating Com- 
mittee whose function it is to investigate, and when 
found sztisfactory, endorse local charitable and phil- 
anthropic organizations seeking subscriptions from 
the general public. The Investigating Committee 1s 
aided by an Advisory Council composed of nearly all 
the leading local experts in philanthropic work, the 
Committee proper is composed of twelve members 
of the Chicago Association of Commerce. 

In Buffalo, N. Y., some fine social welfare work 
hes been done by the Committee on Charities 
and Surveys of the Chamber of Commerce. This 
work has been so effective that practically all fake 
soliciting schemes have been abandoned in Buffalo, 
and only such charities as are endorsed by the Cham- 
ber meet with public support. Duplication of work 
has been greatly reduced and unity of operation by 


the various charitable institutions has heen es 
tablished. 

In Minneapolis, the Committee on Benevolent As- 
sociations of the Civic and Commercial Association 
is making a careful study of the methods of the 
charitable organizations of Minneapolis and is issuing 
ecards of endorsement to worthy, local, permanent 
charitable organizations. It has in several instances 
assisted charitable organizations in systematizing 
their finances and in improving their methods of work. 
It has eliminated certain questionable and fraudulent 
soliciting schemes and has already prevented the 
raising of money by certain organizations in an ex- 
pensive and wasteful manner. 

The Committee en Relief and Charities of the In- 
dianapolis, Indiana Chamber of Commerce is in touch 
with the social welfare situation in that city through 
its membership which comprises some of the most 
prominent social workers in the ranks of business 
men of the city. It will give an idea of the personnel 
of the committee to state that the Hon. Charles W. 
Fairbanks, former Vice President, is one of its most 
active members. The Committee has been meeting 
weekly for several months and thus far has endorsed 
forty-two different charity organizations.. 

The Committee has a sub-committee styled the 
Committee on Federation which is charged with the 
function of consolidating and federating the different 
charitable organizations of the city. The commit- 
tee uses a blank application for endorsement con- 
taining questions that when answered will make plain 
just what the activities and scope of work of th» 
organizations are. The blank application for en- 
ddérsement when filled out also shows the financial 
conditions of the organization in question. 


Promoting Federated Effort. 


Treatment of the subject of charities and the in- 
fluences of commerical organizations would be in- 
complete if mention were not made of the broader 
study of the situation which is being promoted by 
business bodies in various parts of the country. In 
some cases, they co-operate with associated charities 
or the charity organization society and in other cases 
they have worked to bring into existence some form 
of associated charities where such did not exist. 

The first of these forms of activity can be credited 
to the Commercial Club of Omaha, Nebraska, the 
Chamber of Commerce of Atlanta, Georgia, the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of San Francisco, California, the 
North Side Board of Trade of New York City, and 
Board of Commerce of Detroit, Michigan. 

The second form of activity has shown itself in 
various ways. The Board of Trade at Jacksonville, 
Fla., by snvecial committee work, succeeded in organ- 
izing an Associated Charities for that city which has 
resulting in great conservation of money in relieving 
temporary distress in the community. 

The Associated Charities of Auburn, New York, 
is supported largely by the members of the Business 
Men’s Association and has its office in the rooms of 
the Business Men’s Association. The Secretary of 
the Associated Charities is an employee of the Busi- 
ness Men’s Association. 

In Washington, D. C. the Charities Endorsement 
Committee is a joint affair of the Board of Trade, 
the Chamber of Commerce and the District Com- 
missioners, thus bringing its researches into touch 
with the official body of the District as well as with 
the two business organizations. 


Council of Delegates. 


In Columbus, Ohio, members of the Chamber of 
Commerce assisted in the establishment of the 
Central Philanthropic Council of Columbus, which is 
composed of delegates from all the philanthropic 
organizations of that city. The Council assumes 
charge of the endorsement of charities. 

Something similar and equally interesting can be 
said regarding the Commercial! Club and Chamber of 
Commerce of Tacoma, Washington. That organi- 
zation was instrumental a year ago in the estab- 
lishment in Tacoma of a Charities Endorsement 
Bureau made up of one representative from every 
public organization in the city. Before any charity 
can go before the public in Tacoma seeking support, 











LABOR AND OTHER CONDITIONS 


it must have the endorsement of that Bureau, which, 
because cf ics constituent membership, is thorough!s 
representative of the entire city. The Bureau has 
been a medium that has saved Tacoma business men 
thousands of dollars ‘by effectually }loecking charity 
fakes and charities unworthy of assistance. 

In Toledo, Ohic, the Federation of Charities is an 
organization financed by the Commerce Club. It is 
the central clearing house for all matters of a chari- 
tab'e neture in Toledo So closely associated jis it 
with the Commerce Club that it is known by the 
title, “The Federation of Charities of the Toledo 
Commerce Club.” Six of its directors are elected by 
the contributors and six are appointed by the Board 
of Trustees of the Commerce Club. By this means 
the entire membership of the body becomes actively 
interested in the welfare of the Federation of 
Charities and the charitable work which it supervises. 

In Muskogee, Oklahoma, a special committee on 
Charities is at present working to unite all the 
charity organizations of that city into one central 
organizations of that city. The Council assumes 
system in the gathering and distribution of funds. 


Very Strict Limitation. 


In Holyoke, Mass., the Board of Trade has been 
extremely limited in its endorsement of charities. 
The only charities in that city that have been en- 
dorse:l hy tte Board of Trade are the Hospitals, the 
Holyoke Boy’s Club, and the Home for Aged People. 
A very strict rule exists that prohibits the endorse- 
ment of any charities other than those mentioned 
above. 

In Erie, Pennsylvania, the Board of Trade has 
taken the initiative in the organization of the Feder- 
ation for Social Service and under that movement 
the charitable institutions of the ciitv and the con- 
tributors will be federated to more systematically 
and effectively prosecute the work of charity and 
philanthropy. 

In Oklahoma City, Oklahoma, the Chamber of Com- 
merce works with the United Provident Association 
which centralizes charitable work and is supported 
by business men who are members of the Chamber of 
Commerce. 

In Joplin, Missouri, the Provident 
supported by the Commercial Club. 

In Wichita, Kansas, the Business Association is 
in close touch with the Associated Charities, which 
conducts primarily what is known as Sedgwick Home, 
where charities are placed more or less on a business- 
like and dependable basis, able-bodied men and 
women being given employment and given credit 
for what they do. The Home is a successful one, 
pays its way largely and is a credit to the community. 
Practically all charitable work is done through the 
medium of the Associated Charities. Once a year 
one of the newspapers and certain forces. iucluding 
some leaders of the Business Association conduct 
what is known as the Good Fellow Campaign. 


Association is 


BETTER HOMES 


Perhaps no one subject shows more clearly the 

roadening tendencies of commercial organiza- 
tions than the attention now being given to hous- 
ing conditions. It would seem as though the rapid 
multiplication of commercial organizations the 
country over had brought into existenc e the feel- 
ing that there is one thing better than boasting 
about a city and its advantages, and that one 
thing is in first making a city a good place in 
which to live, depending upon such conditions to 
make each resident of the city an advertiser of 
his home town. 

It is interesting to see that the various prob- 
lems of various cities lead to differing methods 
of treatment; for instance, the Board of Trade 
of Springfield, Mass., having to deal with a com- 
munity that is the home of skilled mechanics 
and well-paid artisans, does not have the acute 
housing problem to solve which might exist in 
another city ; nevertheless they have a committee 
that for a year has worked on this subject. On 
the other hand, the Chamber of Commerce of 
Charleston, S. C., recommended housing condi- 
tions as being one of the vital questions of the 
community. This organization has a working 
committee that is striving to meet the need of 
improved housing, particularly as applied to the 
negro residents of the city, since the tendency of 
real estate rendered available for their use has 
been downward rather than upward. 


Varying Committee Names 


A further indication of the adaptability of commun- 
ity spirit to the betterment of community conditions 
is gained by understanding the various names of all 
the committees charged with housing investigations. 

The Chamber of Commerce of Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
has this matter in the hands of a Realty Committee. 

The Chamber of Commerce of Wilmington, Dela- 
ware, places all such matters in the hands of the In- 
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BETTER HOMES—(Continued). 


dustrial Committee, which committee is also charged 
with the business of securing additional industries, 
thus giving one committee the task of increasing 
manufacturing and at the same time providing ad- 
ditional homes for working people. 

The Board of Commerce of Detroit, Michigan, has 
an Industrial Committee under the Division of Bus- 
iness Affairs. This industrial committee is taking 
up the study of housing conditions of the poor and 
developing some plan of more adequately and prop- 
erly providing suitable homes for the working people 
of Detroit. In view of the fact that Detroit can boast 
a very high average of homes owned by mechanics 
and artisans, the activity of the Board of Commerce 
can be regarded as an indication that even when con- 
ditions are almost ideal, the local commercial body 
will still find room for service in making a still more 
attractive city. 

The Chamber of Commerce and Merchants’ Ex- 
change of Cincinnati has the matter in the hands of 
the Industrial Welfare and Housing Committee. 

This committee has only just been organized, but 
is expected to do very active work in keeping with 
the reorganized commercial body now united in the 
service of Cincinnati. 


Interesting Research Work 


The Commerce Club of St. Joseph, Mo., has the 
matter of housing in the care of the Public Health 
and Sanitation Committee. The Building Inspector 
of the City Government is a member of this com- 
mittee, thus securing official municipal action with 
the least possible delay and friction. 

In Atlanta, Georgia, the Chamber of Commerce 
which has always been interested in social service 
because of the strain placed upon the municipa.ity 
through rapid growth, has a committee on Social 
Service and Housing and Sanitation. This committee 
is devoted to securing better housing conditions. 

The Chamber of Commerce of Lansing, Mich., plac- 
es upon its Municipal Committee the investigation of 
better housing, and also research regarding munici- 
pal affairs generally. 

The North Side Board of Trade of New York City 
attends to better housing through its Tenement 
House and Building Committee, and is endeavoring 
to cope with the problem of housing that has been 
thrust upon the Bronx region by reason of the un- 
paralleled industrial development of that part of New 
York within the last quarter of a century. Places 
that were open fields and pleasant farm sites in the 
80’s, are now crowded with tens of thousands of 
dwellers. 

On the other hand, a city as remote from New 
York as Galveston, Texas, is, through the Committee 
on Municipal Affairs of its Commercial Association, 
striving to improve all tenement houses and is carry- 
ing on extended municipal research regarding gen- 
eral housing conditions. 


Real Estate Exchanges 


In Council Bluffs, lowa, both the Commercial Club 
and the Real Estate Exchange have been united in 
emphasizing the necessity of better sanitation and 
more modern building methods of the city generally, 
This union of two forces equally interested is one that 
might well be considered by communities in which 
real estate exchanges exist. 

The Board of Trade of Portland, Maine, has a 
Manufacturing Committee which has on one or two 
oceasions co-operated with manufacturing interests 
when the needs of better housing have presented 
themselves. 

Similarly, the Board of Trade of Stamford, Conn., 
has a Committee on Manufacturing which has with- 
in its scope the duty of arranging for sites for fac- 
tories and also for homes under modern housing con- 
ditions. 

The Chamber of Commerce of Akron, Ohio, has a 
Housing Committee to which is assigned exclusively 
the task of endeavoring to secure better housing con- 
ditions in Akron. 

The Board of Trade of Harrisburg, Pa., gives evi- 
dence of how one form of activity leads to another, 
for a large portion of the homes in the poorer sec- 
tion of the city are being torn down to mak? room 
for the Capital Park extension and the Board of 
Trade is, through its Committees and all available 
influence, endeavoring to have sanitary homes built 
in other parts of the city and on the outskirts of the 
city as a substitute for the houses that are being 
destroyed. 

Health and Housing 
The Committee on Housing Conditions of the 


Chamber of Commerce of Cleveland, Ohio, assisted 
in the re-organization of the Healtn Department and 
secured inauguration of the Sanitary and Tenement 


House Division in the Health Department, with a 
trained supervisor and twenty sanitary patrolmen. 
It also assisted this Division in the preparation of 
forms and schedules, in its initial work, and in a 
preliminary investigation of sanitary and housing 
conditions. During the first three months of the 
work of this Division, 1,000 violations were corrected, 
120 earth closets replaced and more than 100 houses 
vacated and torn down. The Committee, after many 
months of tri-weekly sessions, completed the prep- 
aration of a tenement house code, which will soon 


be presented to the Council for passage. The Com-. 


mittee has adopted standards for work on a model 
housing development plan. It also joined with the 
Cieveland Chapter of the American Institute of 
Architects, Builders Exchange and Cleveland Engi- 
neering Society in protest against a proposed state 
code. 
A Home Building Company 

The question of moderate cost houses was con- 

sidered by a special committee of the Albany, N. Y. 


Comers aa 
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Chamber of Commerce that made a most compre 
hensive report on the subject. This report resulted 
in the organization of the Albany Home Building 
Company. This company is constructing moderate 
cost houses that it rents or sells. A by-law of the 
company states that at no time shall a dividend 
greater than 5% be declared on the capital stock. 
The company has already erected over sixty houses. 

In Nashville, Tennessee, the Board of Trade is pre- 
paring to go into the matter of housing and will in 
ali probability assign the duty to the Committee on 
Public Health. 

The Civic and Commercial Association of Minneap- 
olis, Minn., is now conducting a housing in'vestiga- 
tion preliminary to taking action in regard to better 
housing. In other words, it is having a survey of 
the necessities made preliminary to making recom- 
mendations. 

State Building Codes 


The Holyoke Board of Trade, of Massachusetts, 
has endorsed the tenement house act now before the 
Massachusetts State Legislature which calls for 
much better housing conditions than exist at the 
present time. This Board has also instructed the 
local Representatives and Senator in the State 
Legislature to favor the passage of that bill. 

In Indiana, the South Bend Chamber of Commerce, 
actively promoted the passage of the new housing 
law which has just been placed on the Statute 
Books of that state. This organization maintains an 
active committee to investigate local housing con- 
ditions. 

The Chamber of Commerce of Indianapolis, In- 
Giana, was active in the movement to secure a better 
housing law at the last meeting of the Indiana Legis- 
lature, The Chamber was represented by the Stale 
and National Legislation Committee. 


Local Building Codes 


The Chamber of Commerce of Washington, D. C., 
has a Building Industries Committee which helps to 
improve the building regulations and has done con- 
siderable and excellent work. 

The Chamber of Commerce of Columbus, Ohio, 
secured the passage of a housing code last year, 
which, according to the convictions in the city of 
Columbus is one of the best in the United States. 

The Chamber of Commerce of Jackson, Mich., has 
also been endeavoring to secure the adoption of a 
modern building code for that city and reports much 


RECREATION 


_ In the field of recreation, the commercial bodies 
of the nation are very generally and generously 
back of playground movements. Naturally, as- 
sociated with this work is interest in parks, in 
Boy Scout management, in public baths and 
swimming pools, and in the cultivation of vacant 
lots by children. 

Taking the Board of Trade of Springfield, 
Mass., as a type of the general feeling that the 
boys of the city must be safeguarded for the 
safcty and benefit of the city, it is possible to 
point to one specific instance where the organi- 
zation in question raised $65,000 for the con- 
struction of a Club House for the boys of the 
streets. This is typical of the trend of commer- 
cial organizations toward social welfare and in- 
dicates that there is a national sense of respon- 
sibility for the betterment of social conditions 
that in the haste of earlier development may have 
been neglected. 

Considering such an industrial center as Pas- 
saic, N. J., it is possible to show that the Board 
of Trade of that city four years ago created 
within itself a committee which was called the 
Playground Committee. This Committee met 
and formed a Playground Association with the 
same officers as the Board of Trade. The Com- 
mittee then secured subscriptions sufficient to 
equip two playgrounds and to carry on play- 
ground work during the six warm months. Each 
following year the same work was carried on by 
the same Committee, but in the meantime, 
through the Board of Trade influences were be- 
ing exerted toward securing the appointment by 
the Municipality of Passaic, of a Playground 
Commission. Such a Commission has now be- 
come a fact and the Board of Trade is relieved 
from further responsibility except in assisting 
the Commission by its moral support. 

The Greater Charlotte Club of Charlotte, N. C., 
directs the activities of the Boy Scouts and is in 
touch with all-lines of athletics that will serve 
to strengthen the bodies and arouse the enthus- 
iasm of the young people of the city. 





Twofold Investigation. 


The Board of Commerce of Detroit, Michigan, 
has a committee under the Division of Public -Affairs, 
known as the General Committee on Health and 
Recreation. Its functions are twofold and somewhat 
dissimilar. In the first place, it is charged with the 
duty of investigating the best method of collecting 
and destroying garbage and refuse. In the second 
place, it is charged with the duty of investigating the 





best system of developing recreation facilities for 
Detroit. As suggested elsewhere in this survey 
under the heading of “Housing,” this is another evi- 
dence of the desire of the Board of Commerce to 
render Detroit even more attractive than it is; for 
Belle Isle, easily reached from the center of the city 
is in itself one of the most delightful natural play- 
grounds possessed by any city in America. The 
Committee mentioned has had Rowland W. Haynes 
of the Playground Association of America in Detroit 
for two months, making a general investigation of 
the entire subject of recreation. It is expected that 
the results of this research will be published in 
pamphlet form and rendered available for general 
consideration throughout the city. 

In Tacoma, Washington, the Commercial Club and 
Chamber of Commerce has lent itself to most cordial 


. support of the Boy Scout movement and steps have 


been taken which might with advantage be con- 
sidered by other cities. Through the Club’s efforts 
an appropriation has just been made by the Metro 
politan Park Board for the salary of a first-class 
Scout Master who will work in connection with the 
Board of Education of the city im the maintenance 
and operation of playgrounds. 


Supports Southern Headquarters. 


In Birmingham, Alabama, a city that has grown 
so fast as to accentuate the problems of recreation, 
the Chamber of Commerce has no recreation and 
playgrounds committee, but the organization as a 
whole actively co-operate with the Birmingham Play- 
ground Association and has subscribed one thousand 
dollars toward the expense of maintaining in Bir- 
mingham hereafter the headquarters of the Southern 
Secretary of the National Playground and Recreation 
Association. This gentleman has now commenced 
his work in Birmingham and the Chamber of Com- 
merce expects to keep in close touch with develop- 
ments in its own city and throughout the south. 

The Board of Trade of Portiand, Maine, has recently 
arranged with the Playground Association of America 
to make a survey for a recreation system in Port- 
jand. Th Poari of Trade will bear al! this expense 
in order to provide the children of the city with the 
educational opportunities that are involved in well 
directed play. 

Another seaport that would seem to have very 
little problem in the matter of playgrounds, the city 
of Galveston, Texas, has, through its Commercial 
Association already provided one playground for the 
children of thé city and is working to secure another. 
This is the more remarkable in view of the fact that 
the sea wall forms as attractive a recreation center 
as it is possible for a city to have, and the beach in 
front of the sea wall, when the tide is out, is a 
perfect playground for children. 


Various Committee Activities 


In Montgomery, Alabama, the Committee on Edu- 
cation of the Business Men’s. League is engaged in 
2% movemnt tc securs more playgrounds and x» 
director of play for the public school system. 

In Akron, Ohio, the Secretary of the Chamber of 
Commerce is Treasurer of the Playground Committee 
which is appointed by the City Park Commission. 
This Committee maintains five playgrounds in the 
parks of Akron, the expenses being borne out of 
municipal funds. 

In Jacksonville, Florida, a special committee of the 
Board of Trade worked up the plan for a public play- 
ground which resulted in the organization within the 
membership of the Board of a Public Recreation As- 
sociation. By means of the fees of this association, 
there have been purchased all needed instruments 
for the Boys’ Band of the Public Playground. 

In Utica, N. Y., six hundred acres of valuable 
park spaces are controlled by the Park Board of the 
city. The Playground Association of the city made 
up of members of the Chamber of Commerce has 
furnished three playgrounds with equipments. 

Haverhill, Mass., gives another instance of a com- 
mercial organization working to secure apprepria- 
tions through the municipality. A special committec 
of the Board of Trade of that city recommended 
playground appropriations some years ago, and these 
appropriations have now been provided by the Mu- 
nicipal “o.ancil. 

The Secial Welfare Committee of the Chamber of 
Commerce of South Bend, Indiana, has ‘promoted. 
both bathing and playground facilities and the es- 
tablishment of school gardens. The free bathing 
idea is making great progress in the city. 


Municipal Recreation Department. 


The city government of. Columbus, Ohio, has a 
Recreation Department which unusual phase of mu- 
nicipal activity was largely the result of work and 
agitation by a committee of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of that city. 

In St. Louis, the Executive Committee of the 
Business Men’s League deals with such subiects as 
parks and playgrounds, though it is not at all un- 
likely that a standing committee may be organized 
this year to take charge of these subjects; for the 
Executive Committee of the Business Men’s League 
is already burdened with many responsibilities. 

The Uptown Board of Trade of Pittsburg, Pa., has 
shown special interest in the establishment of rec- 
reation centers and on several occasions has used 
its influence in the securing of playgrounds through- — 
out the city, and particularly in that part of its terri- 
tory which includes the section in which the poorer 
class of people live. 

In McKeesport, Pa., the Chamber of Commerce 
was instrumental four or five years ago in securing 
for the people of that city a very fine free swimming 
school and also several small playgrounds and recre- 
ation parks, which are now maintained under mu- 
nicipal care and control. 
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The Committee on City Planning of the Merchants’ 
Association of New York directly interests itself not 
only with city architecture, public buildings and city 
changes, but with parks and playground and public 
baths. The Board of Trade of Stamford, Conn., has 
a similar Committee. 

The Board of Trade of Phoenix, Arizona, and the 
North Side Board of Trade of New York City, have 
special Committees on Parks and Parkways. 


Promoting Pleasure Facilities. 


The Commercial Club of Topeka, Kansas, takes 
care of parks and playgrounds through its commit- 
tees on “Parks” and “Civic Improvements.” 

The Chamber of Commerce cf Wilkes-Barre, Pa, 
was responsible for the formation of a Park Commis- 
sion in that city, which has taken over ali play- 
ground work. 

The South Bend, Indiana, Chamber of Commerce 
co-operated with the Park Board in securing an ap- 
propriation from the city for the employment of a 
purk expert to lay out a comprehersive park and 
poulevard system for the city. 

The Board cf Trade of Meridian, Mississippi, in- 
terests itself in public parks to the extent of con- 
tracting with a band to furnish concerts at these 
places during the summer months. 

The Chamber of Commerce Park Committee of 
Sacramen.o, California, has attended to securing 
complete r’ans for improvirg an eight nundred acre 
perk, has saved what is known as Recreation Park 
fom being sold snd eut up, and has made arrange- 
ments for its ultimate acquisition by the city. 


School Garden Work. 


Closely connected with the playground work is the 
gardening movement. A special committee of the 
Chamber of Commerce of Oklahoma City, Oklahoma, 
instigated Boys’ Gardening Associations in that city, 
while the Commercial Club of Burlington, Vermont, 
encourages gardening by the distribution of seeds 
to children. 

Good werk in this direction is being done by the 
Commerce Club of St. Joseph, Missouri. That or- 
ganization started what is known as the Vacant Lot 
Garden Movement, which is handled by a special 
committee, that has raised a considerable fund to be 
used in furnishing seeds for garden purposes. That 
committee also secures permission from the owner or 
agent of vacant lots to use same for gardens. The 
movement has been very successful and at the pres- 
ent time there are 160 lots under cultivation. Co- 
operation is secured from the police department, 
and from a number of neighborhood improvement 
ciubs in different parts of the city. The persons 
who receive the use of a lot or supplies from the 
committee, sign a contract to keep the lot and side- 
walk free from weeds until November 1. The pur- 
pose of this movement is to improve the conditions 
of the poor people, and also to improve the appear- 
ance of vacant lots. 


State Recreation Work. 


Two commercial organizations reported as being 
interested in state recreation and athletics. The 
Board of Trade of Little Rock, Arkansas, has a 
special Committee on School and College Athletics, 
under whose auspices the State Field Meet is held. 
This brings to Little Rock from all parts of the state 
the athletic elements and creates a great deal of 
local interest. 

The California Development Board has co-oper- 
ated with the Secretary of the National Recreation 
League, helped him plan his work in that state, and 
distributed publicity for the movement. It has en- 
deavored to show that recreation is a legitimate mat- 
ler for the commercial organization to encourage, 
inasmuch as it is an important factor in making a 
given place desirable to live in. 

The survey of the recreation movement would not 
be complete without mentioning a number of com- 
mercial organizations that are co-operating in the 


development of recreation advantages for the people. 


Most enthusiastic work has been carried on by The 
Chamber of Commerce of Atlanta, Georgia, the 
Chamber of Commerce of Battle Creek, Michigan, 
the Chamber of Commerce of Lynchburg, Virginia, 
the Chamber of Commerce of Denver, Colorado, the 
Chamber of Commerce of Washington, D. C., tae 
Board of Trade of Meriden, Connecticut, and the 
Commercial Club of St. Joseph, Missouri, 


LABOR MATTERS 


It is evident that a considerable proportion of 
the leading commercial organizations have yet to 
realize the importance of investigating all labor 
legislation and supporting that which will make 
for general betterment. At present, compara- 
tively few deal with labor legislation through 
committees, though, to quote the Board of Trade 
of Passaic, N. J., “It is quite apparent that this 
kind of legislation is becoming more and more a 
factor in our business and social welfare.” 

A definite opportunity appears to exist for 
working out a system whereby the commercial 
organizations and the labor forces of a com- 
munity, whether organized or unorganized, may 
come together to discuss in a mutually helpful 
manner those matters that commend them- 








selves to both as reasonable and_ necessary 
This point is enlarged upon further in this ar- 
ticle under the heading ‘Arbitration and Con- 
ciliation.” 

That which the Board of Trade of Newark, 
N. J., has stated relative to legislation should be 
ngestionably the attitude of all organizations of 
size and influence. In a communication from 
the Secretary it is stated “Through the Commit- 
tee on Manufactures, as well as the Committee 
on Legislative Affairs, every bill introduced in 
our State Legislature is carefully scrutinized and 
reports made the subject of discussion at open 
meetings. The members of the Legislature are 
kept advised as to the attitude of the business 
men in this city and attention is also given to 
measures pending in Washington.” 


Workmen’s Compensation. 


The Chamber of Commerce of Buffalo, N. Y., has 
a “Manufacturing Interests Committee’ which works 
on broad lines. It has a direct and active interest 
in labor legislation. In fact, that committee is now 
actively engaged in doing everything possible to 
support the State of New York as a whole in adopt- 
ing a practical and just workmen’s compensation 
law. The same Committee has also made a careful 
study of proposed legislation pertaining to factory 
employes and improvement in factory buildings, 
and recommendations made by this committee at 
a hearing conducted by the state authorities in Buf- 
falo, formed the basis for legislation along these lines 
just enacted by the Legislature at Albany. 


The Citizens’ Industrial Association of St. Louis, 
reports that it is working for workmen’s compen- 
sation laws and accident prevention and for anything 
that betters the condition of labor, and that brings 
about a better understanding with employers. 


Arbitration and Conciliation 


A very impressive resolution was adopted some 
time since by the Board of Trustees of the Com- 
mercial Club and Chamber of Commerce of Tacoma, 
Wash. This resolution is quoted as an evidence of 
the statesmanship with which commercial organiza- 
tions are, by reason of their membership, able to deal 
with conditions that can be either helpful or de- 
structive in the city’s affairs. 


“RESOLVED: That, in the judgment of 
the Trustees, the best usefulness of the 
Commercial Club, to its members and to 
the City of Tacoma, will come through its 
declared willingness to make careful inves- 
tigation of disputes between employer and 
employee, when occasion demands, judging 
each case separately and upon conditions 
and facts directly relating thereto, and when 
such investigations are completed, to de- 
clare an impartial judgment. We believe 
that a declaration, made in this way, would 
crystallize public sentiment and win every 
just and worthy force in the city to the 
support of this organization in this or any 
other public duty that may be assumed on 
the broad lines of wisdom and justice.”’ 


The Chamber of Commerce of Indianapolis, Ind. 
has a committee on Arbitration which, together with 
the State and National Committees, handles any 
question regarding labor legislation that may arise. 


Special Committees 


Several years ago the Chamber of Commerce of 
Quincy, lll., had a Legislation Committee, the purpose 
of which was to consider labor troubles whenever 
conditions seemed to call for such action. This 
year, however, it has been considered better to have 
this function discharged by special committees call- 
ed into existence to deal with special questions. 

The Chamber of Commerce of Denver, Colorado, as 
a result of appointing a special committee on Legis- 
lation from time to time has effected the settlement 
of a number of labor strikes and labor conditions 
have improved along many lines. 

The Chamber of Commerce of Cleveland, Ohio, is, 
through its Committee on Industrial Welfare, taking 
up the consideration of a plan for the arbitration of 
labor disputes. This same Committee has planned 
the installation of an exhibit of safety devices in the 
Chamber of Commerce building and it has collected 
data concerning various forms of profit sharing and 
co-operation in use throughout the United States. 


Committee Assignments 


In the Board of Trade of Springfield, Mass., the 
Manufacturers’ Department attends wholly to matters 
of labor legislation. 

In the Chamber of Commerce of Philadelphia, Pa., 
and in the Manufacturers’ Association of Racine, Wis- 
consin, and the Chamber of Commerce of San Fran- 
cisco, a Committee on Legislation considers all mat- 
ters affecting labor legislation. It is worthy of note, 
that the committee in Racine is composed of six 
of the principal manufacturers of the city. 

The Legislative Committee of the Commercial Club 
of Reno, Nevada, is appointed to make suggestions 
to the legislature at its bi-ennial sessions and it 
regards as part of its function the consideration and 
recommendation relative to any labor legislation that 
is introduced. 

In the Board of Trade of Nashville, Tenn., the 
Committee on Law and Legislation handles all legis- 
lative matters affecting labor. 

The Chamber of Commerce of Albany, N. Y., acting 
as a whole, is reported to have spoken either for or 
against labor legislation both in the State Legisla- 
ture and in the Common Council. 





A letter from the Commerciai Club of Joplin, Mo 
would seem to indicate that a method of mutual con 
sideration had been worked out whereby both parties 
investigate and recommend such action in Labor 


Legislation as the Commercial Club or as the labor 
forces feel necessary. 

In the case of Wilmington, Del., the Chamber of 
Commerce seems to distribute its consideration of 
labor legislation among the Directors as heads of 
committees. The committees affected are, Manu 


facturers’, Legislative, Industrial and Mercantile. 
The Industrial Bureau of the Wichita, Kansas 


Business Men’s Association has been investigating il 
a very thorough fashion all matters related to the 
compensation of men and women in manufacturing 
institutions and the conditions under which they la 
bor, with a view to recommending such labor lezgis- 


lation as might be necessary 
A special committee of the Board of Trade of Jack- 
sonville, Fla., has been co-operating with the Nation 


al Child Labor Committee, and with Committees from 
the various Women’s and other organizations in 
Jacksonville interested in social welfare, in the prep 
aration of a bill relative to child labor, to be con 
sidered in the present session of the Florida Legisla 
ture. 


MUNICIPAL 


] 


Reports representing thirty-eight states havecome 


from commercial organizations relative to thei 
attitude towards municipal betterment. It would 
seem as if there were practical unanimity the 
nation over on the part of the business organi 
zations of cities in recognizing that the | 
forces of the city have a right to expect business 
efficiency in municipal affairs. This does not 
represent an unwarranted invasion of the politi 
cal field, but rather a practical realization that 
the man who votes in municipal matters and 
who also votes in the commercial organization 
must make his votes square with each other. 

In many cities the campaign for amendments 
of the character or for the commission form of 
government, has originated in the business or 
ganization and better still, after the campaign 
has been successful, the organization has fre 
quently interested itself in seeing that the new 
and untried method shall have fair trial. Such 
watchfulness was alluded to in the May number 


Msimess 


of THe NATION’s BUSINESS where mention was 


made of the Association of Commerce of St. 
Paul. It is carrying on a practical campaign of 
education for the citizens in preparation for the 
new Charter which they have voted into exist- 
ence. 

A gratifying evidence of the practical value of 
commercial organizations is found in the fact 
that in some of the larger cities that need such 
inspection, there have been initiated special sur 
veys of the city’s needs, thus bringing into public 
notice in a way that could not be suspected of 
ulterior motives, the actual condition of neglect 
and of need. A very fine type of this good citi- 
zenship is found in the campaign which was 
carried on by the Chamber of Commerce of 
Atlanta, Georgia, which is referred to at greater 
length elsewhere in this article. 


Making Promises Good. 

It will also be seen that the Chamber of Commerce 
of Sacramento, California, undertook the entire 
control of a campaign for $3,009,000 worth of bouds 
and carried it through. It had an important part in 
the passage of the city’s new charter which provided 
for the commissicn form of government with the in 
itiative, the referendum and the recall. The Chaim- 
ber of Commerce first gained the friendliness, the 
respect and the confidence of the Commission and 
now works with it in all things in which it can Le 
of benefit to Sacramento and to the Commission, 
splendid illustration of assistance rendered by the 
Chamber has recently been given. Nearly two year: 
ago the Chamber of Commerce inaugurated an an 
nexation movement and carried it through to com- 
pletion. At that time the Chamber promised the 
people of the proposed annexed district that they 
would do all in their power to speedily assist them 
in securing sewage and water facilities, as well as 
lighting, fre and police protection. Recent bond 
issues were arranged by the Commission, providing 
for these improvements and comprehending an is 
suance of $3.009,000 worth of bonds. 


Various Bond Votes. 

In the matter of endorsins the various bond issues, 
the breadth of interest of commercial orvarizations 
in municipal betterment is clearly shown. 

In Oshkosh, the Chamber of Commerce pushed for- 
ward the movement which resulted in the issuance 
of $30,000 worth of bonds to build a tuperculosis 
sanitorium. 

In Tacoma, Washington, tne Commercial Club and 
Chamber of Commerce backed a campaign for a 
Municipal Farm. This endorsement came from the 
Municipal Farm Committee of the Chambei, and as 
a result the voters of the city have been asked tuo 
voie bonds for the establishment of such a farm 

The same organization has also recently establish 
ed a Tax Bureau the purpose of which is to bring 
about a better understanding between the public and 
the various disbursing boards as to the exact purpose 
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for which taxes are raised and spent. This is to 
promote public confidence and public knowledge and 
thus bring the city adiministration into closer touch 
with the voter. 

The Board of Trade of Tampa, MPlorida, took an 
active part in the campaign for a bond issue of 
$1,700,000.00 which carried. This large sum is to be 
devoted to the general needs of the better city for 
which the Board of Trade is laboring. 

The Atlanta Chamber of Comme ree, as will be seen 
below, prompted the city to vote for a bond issue of 
$3,000,000. 

A statemert from the Secretary says: 


Getting Out the Votes. 


“This Chamber promoted a bond issue of 
$3,000,000 which provided sewage disposal 
plants, extension of the waterworks piant, 
building of school houses, a new hospital and 
part of the cost of a new garbage crematory. 

This movement was started five years ago 
when the Chamber of Commerce appointed-a 
Committee of Twenty-five to investigate 
the proposed issue of a million dollars worth 
of bonds. Our report, after six weeks’ in- 
vestigation, recommended an issue of one 
million and a half of bonds, stating that 
this figure was conservative and urging 
Council to employ Sanitary Engineers, and 
appoint a Bond Commission to investigate 
further. The City Council did this, and with 
the advice of Rudolph Herring and other 
experts, the Council proposed a Bond Issue 
of $3,000,000 and called upon the Chamber 
of Commerce to assist in carrying the elec- 
tion for such an issue. We did so, and after 
a very heavy campaign of education we car- 
ried the bonds with only sixty-six dissent- 
ing votes in a_ poll of 8,400. The unique 
feature of that campaign was the telephone 
corps. We had fifty telephones and fifty 
operators, who telephoned the voters at their 
homes, offices or places of employment and 
urged them in the name of the Committee 
to go and vote. This had a wonderful effect 
in getting out a full vote and it was one 
of the reasons why we got eighty-four per 
cent of the registration in the ballot box. 

Our work in this line has only fairly be- 
gun. We are about to put on a Social Sur- 
vey with the aid of the Russell Sage Found- 
ation, who will make a preliminary study 
of the city, and we believe that this will be 
followed by a more thorough survey and x 
considerable improvement in the housing 
and sanitary conditions of our City.” 


Energetic Campaign. 


As indicating the broad influences which the reuily 
representative organization can wield, special refer- 
ence should be made to the relation that has been 
established between the Board of Trade of Passaic 
and the Municipality. The statement of the Board 
of Trade is here quoted as submitted, 

“The Board has at all times taken a very 
active and a very decided stand on the 
question of municipal Government and has 
at times found it necessary to enter into 
bitter controversies in order to secure much 
needed improvements. This has been not- 
ably the case in the matter of pushing 
through the Passaic High School at a cost 
of about $300,000, prevailing upon the Mayor 
and «City Council to enter into the trunk 
sewér agreement for the building of a 
sewer from Paterson to New York Bay to 
do away with the pvllution of the Passaic 
River, the entire expense of which is about 
twelve and a half millions of dollars, of 
which our proportion is about $700,000; the 
securing for the city a fine system of Parks 
through the purchase of almost $300,000 
worth of land in five different sections of 
the city which will be laid out as public 
Parks, and the most recent, and perhaps 
most important action that the Board has 
taken in the municipal affairs, was the in- 
terest aroused through the study of Com- 
mission form of government by a com- 
mittee appointed for that purpose, and the 
work that that committee did toward ed- 
ucating the balance of the State on the 
same question, which resulted in confer- 
ences being held in Newark under the 
auspices of the New Jersey Civic Federa- 
tion at the request of this Board which re- 
sulted in the drafting of the so-called 
Walsh Act permitting Cities in New Jersey 
to adopt the Commission form of Govern- 
ment on a referendum.’ 


Commission Form of Government. 


From various parts of the nation have come evi- 
dences of organization work in favor of the commis 
sion form of government. 

The Commercial Club of Topeka, Kansas, was 
responsible three years ago for the adoption of the 
new form in that city and the City Commissioners 
and the Commercial Club have worked in harmony 
ever since 

The Chamber of Commerce of Wilkes-Barre, Pa., 
through its committee on Municipal Government has 
been carrying a campaign up to the State Legisla 
ture in order to secure Commission Governnent for 
the third class cities of the State. This campaign 
has led to the organization of the Allied Civic Bod- 
ies of Pennsylvania, which is composed cf the repre- 
sentatives of commercial and civie organizations of 
the third class cities and the boroughs of the State. 
This organization is carrying on the campaign for 
the necessary legislation and is supported in its la- 
bors by the Board of Trade of Harrisburg. The 
Chamber of Commerce of McKeesport Pa., is also 
active in this campaign. 

In Haverhill, Mass., which claims to be the first 
city in eastern states to adopt the commission form 
of government, the Roard of Trade was*instrumental 
in bringing the change to pass in 1908. The coopera- 
tion between the Board of Trade and the present 
officials at the City Hall is exceedingly close and 
works to the benefit of the city, 


Members of Commission. 


The Commercial Club of Omaha, Nebraska, par- 
ticipated in forming the last charter amendments and 
has taken active part in the recent charter election 











which is expected to lead ultimately to commission 
form of government. Four members of the Club are 
on the Charter Commission 

In September next the new form of government 
goes into effect in Nashville. This was recommended 
te the city by a committee of the Nashville Board of 
Trade after an exhaustive examination of forms used 
in other parts of the country and of results secured. 

A quiet campaign has been carried on by the 

‘hamber of Commerce of Charleston, S. C., for the 
ccmmission form of government, but this will not 
culminate for nearly two years, at which time it is 
expected that the present mayor will aid the cam. 
paign. 

In connection with this geneial campaigning in 
municipal affairs, the work of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Battle Creek, Mich., the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Jackson, Mich., the Board of Trade of Pas: 
saic, N J., and the Board of Trade of Phoenix, Ari- 
zona, should be mentioned. 


Nation Wide Activities. 


The form of contact between the commercial or- 
ganization and the municipality varies with differenti 
communities. In some cases it is a Committee on City 
Relations, in others, a Municipal Affairs Committee; 
in others a Municipal Legislation Committee; and in 
others a Committee on Municipal Improvement. 

The following organizations all report their watch- 
fulness relative to city affairs, or the promotion of 
municipal research, or active co-operation with mu- 
nicipal officials. 


Chamber of Commerce, Berkeley, Cal.; 
Chamber of Commerce, Denver, Colo.; Board 
of Trade, Meriden, Conn.; Chamber of 
Commerce, New aven, Conn. ; Chamber 
of Commerce, Wilmington, Del.; Chamber 
of Commerce, Washington, D. CG. ; Associ- 
ation of Commerce, Chicago, IIl.; ‘Chamber 
of Commerce, Quincy, IIL; Chamber of 
Commerce, Indianapolis, Ind.; Commercial 
Club, Council Bluffs, Iowa; Board of Trade, 
Holyoke, Muass.; Board of Trade, uincy, 
Mass.; Board of Trade, Springfield, ass. ; 
Board of Commerce, Detroit, Mich.; Civic 
and Commercial Ass’n., Minneapolis, "Minn.; : 
Commercial Club, Jo: lin, Mo.; Commercial 
Club, Kansas City, o.; Commerce Club, 
St. Joseph, Mo.; Business Men’s League, 
St. Louis, Mo.; Commercial Club, Reno, 
Nevada; Board of Trade, Ne wark, 6 
Business Men’s Association, Auburn, N. Y:: ; 
Chamber of Commerce, Buffalo, N. Y.; 
Merchants’ Association, New York City: 
North Side Board of Trade, New York 
City; Chamber of Commerce, Pou mgnkeoes*: 
N. ¥.; Board of Trade, Schenect N. 
Chamber of Commerce, Akron, Onio: Cham- 
ber of Commerce and Merchants’ Ex- 
change, Cincinnati, Ohio; Commercial Club, 
Muskogee, Okla.; Board of Trade, Easton 
Pa.; Chamber of Commerce, Philadelphia, 
Pa.; Uptown Board of Trade, Pittsburg, 
Pa.: Chamber of Commerce, ed me wg. 
Pa.; Board of Trade, Newport, R. I.; Com- 
mercial Club, Sioux Falls, 8. D.; Commer- 
cial ‘Association, Galveston, Tex.; Commer- 
cial Club, Seattle, Wash.; Commercial Club, 
Tacoma, Wash.; Manufacturers’ Associ- 
ation, Racine, Wis.; .; Commercial Ciub, Su- 
perior, Wisconsin. 








GENERAL SERVICE 


The organization has for more than a year had a 
jarge committee at work investigating all water 
propositions with a view to making recommenda- 
tions for filtration or for a new supply of water taken 
from a point above possible contamination, 


Fire Protection. The Commerce Club of Toledo, 

Ohio, was actively interested in the 
installation of a high pressure system for fire protec- 
tion in that city, and recommended the purchase of 
river front property for a pumping station and mu- 
nicipal wharf, which recommendation has also receiv- 
ed the approval of the City Council. More than a 
year ago the Commerce Club started agitation in 
favor of a Civic Center. Just within the past few 
weeks the City Council has approved the recommen- 
dation and steps have been taken to acquire six 
blocks of property in the business district, adjacent 
to four blocks already owned by the City and County. 
It is intended to erect on this land a new City Hall 
and Memorial Building, and a new Public Library. 
Ponds covering the expenses of the gvester part of 
this work have been issu2d. 


Emergency Relief. A recent development in the In- 

dianapolis, Indiana, Chamber of 
Commerce, resulting from the flood distress in that 
locality is of particular interest. It is planued to 
form an Emergency Relief Committee that will take 
complete charge of emergency situations. It is pro- 
posed that this committee shall have at its disposal 
about $25,000. 


Immigration. An effort is being made by the Cali- 

fornia Development Board in the bet- 
terment of immigration conditions. It has been em- 
phasizing the necessity of having an Immigration 
Commission for the State, and partly as a result of 
its work the Governor appointed a temporary com- 
mission last summer to make recommendations to 
the Legislature on the subject. The pending bill, 
creating a permanent Commission is now before the 
Legislature and stands a good chance of passing. 
An officer of the Development board was secretary 
of the temporary commission, 


Farly Closing. An unusual effort is being put forth 
by the Nashville, Tennessee, Board 
of Trade. Through its efforts, the jobbers, manu- 
facturers and wholesalers close up on Saturday at 
one o’clock, and a movement is now on hand wita 
the retailers to work out a plan by which the em- 
ployees can have one afternoon in each week, 





Exhibition. The Wichita Business Association is 

brought into close touch with tle local 
government through an annual exhibition which is 
held in the public Forum, owned by the civic, the ex- 
hibition being directed by the Business Assuciatjon. 
The markethouse which adjoins the Forum, has re- 
ceived at all times the assistance of the Associa- 
tion to the extent of producing a letter relationship 
between the producer and the consumer. 


Miscellaneous. The Board of Trade of Springfield, 

Mass, claims credit for the originetion 
of the Safe and Sane Fourth idea which has been 
adopted throughout the United States. 

The Chamber of Commerce of Lynchburg p:e¢pared 
a bill through its special committee to remedy ihe 
“loan shark” evil and this bill has just been made a 
law. 

The Chamber of Commerce of South Bend, Indiana, 
recommended and secured the establishment of a 
public market which is proving of great value to the 
city. 

The Chamber of Commerce of South Bend, Indi- 
ana, the Board of Trade of Holyoke, Mass., and the 
Chamber of Commerce of Columbia, South Carolina, 
report campaigns for “clean-up” days. 


Legal Advice. An excellent idea of co-operation with- 

in an organization is shown in a com- 
munication from the Commercial Club of St. Joseph, 
Mo., in which it is stated that the Legislation Com- 
mittee, of which a majority of the members are 
prominent lawyers, gives advice to the other com- 
mittees as to the legality of their undertakings. 
This committee has given much aid to the Public 
Health and Sanitation Committee which has beeu 
very successful in securing legislation at the last 
session of the Missouri Legislature for the passuge 
of several bills creating a Tuberculosis District in 
that county, and for the passage of a number of bills 
affecting public health. 


Farmers Entertainment. A unique social feature of 

the work of the Commer- 
cial Club of Council Bluffs, Iowa, is the entertain- 
ment of the farmers and business men of that sec- 
tion within a radius of fifty miles. An organization 
known as the Knights of the Full Moon, conducted 
under the auspices of the Commercial Club meets 
twice each month during the fall and winter months 
and each meeting entertains the peopie from a dif- 
ferent locality with some special form of amusement. 
This plan has done much in the promotion of com- 
munity enthusiasm. 


Dock Campaign. In Portland, Oregon, the Chamber 

of Commerce has not entered 
much into municipal matters except as they apply to 
its commercial work, such as public docks and mat- 
ters of like nature. The organization has in several 
instances prepared bills and done the work neces- 
sary to put the facts before the public in order that 
there might be intelligent voting on the subject. 
When it is realized, however, that the campaign for 
public docks in Fortland, Oregon, involves an ex- 
penditure of two million five hundred thousand dol- 
lars, and the creation of a Commission of Public 
Docks, it will be realized that the campaign carried 
on affects the municipality in a very broad way. 


Survey Work. The- Chamber of Commerce of Sacra- 

mento, California, has a very active 
committee entitled the General Betterment Com- 
mittee. It confines its efforts to surveys concerning 
housing, sanitation, sale of narcotics and inspection 
of milk, meat and food products. This work is be- 
ing carried forward with the hope that ultimately 
the city will be provided with thoroughly equipped 
os financed departments to take care of these prob- 
ems. 


Committee Assignments. 


It will be helpful to a number of organizations 
only now preparing to tauch municipal fields, to n- 
cerstand some of the Committee assignments of the 
more effective organizations that have reported on 
social welfare work. 

In the Chamber of Commerce of San Francisco, 
California, the Municipal Affairs Committee has the 
following sub-committees: Buildings and Building 
Laws; City Transportation, Health and Sanitation, 
Public Efficiency; Smoke Abatement; Streets and 
Sidewalks; Water Supply. 

The Fall River, Mass. Chamber of Commerce has 
the following committees dealing with welfare work: 

Housing, Charities Endorsement, Theatrical, and 
Musical Entertainment, Municipal Finance, Con- 
servation and Protection of Water Supply, City 
Planning, State Control of Tuberculosis, City Farm 
Location, Street Paving and Oiling, Collection of 
Garbage and Refuse, City Charter Revision, Com- 
fort Stations, Municipal Lighting. 

The Chamber of Commerce of South Bend, Indiana 
entrusts matters of welfare to its committees on 
Education, City Government, City Beautiful, Social 
Welfare, Housing, Cleaner City, Public Health and 
Public Safety. 

The Chicago Associatjon of Commerce distributes 
the many problems in social welfare coming before 
it for solution, among its committees on Education, 
Drainage and Sanitary Efficiency, Fire Prevention, 
Smoke Abatement, Subscriptions Investigating Com- 
mittee and its committee on Housing Problem. 

The Commerce Club of St. Joseph, Mo., has three 
divisions: the Civic Division, the Interstate Divis- 
ion, and the Industrial Division. The Civic Division, 
presided over by the ist Vice-President, has the fol- 
lowing committees: Legislation, Taxation and Fran- 
chises; Good Roads, Public Health and Sanitation; 
Luncheons and Social Sessions; Public Improve- 
ments; Charities and Corrections; Athletic; Art; 
and Education, 


